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Behind the By-Lines 


are glad present Dorothy Can- 
field, Laureate member, and member 
the editorial board The Educational 
Forum, the author our leading article. 
evaluation her work was presented 
Dr. Buckham our March number. 
Our readers will welcome her Crabbed 
Age and Youth which she discusses 
issue great importance—that induct- 
ing the adolescent into the work. the 
adult world. She probes further into this 
subject which was formerly treated 
Youth and the Future. She gives specific 
suggestions for co-operative work youth 
with adults. 

George Washington Carver, Modern 
Pioneer interpretation the achieve- 
ments this famed scientist 
Curtis, Jr., recently elected succeed Dr. 
Carver Tuskegee Institute. compli- 
ance with the editor’s request that article 
written regarding his life work and the 
philosophy behind it, Dr. Carver chose 
Mr. Curtis. one better fitted for this 
task, has been intimately associated 
with him since 1935, when became his 
assistant. 

Just now American educators are seek- 
ing better understanding educational 
systems the Latin-American countries. 
George Sanchez, Professor Latin- 
American Education the University 
Texas, has contributed an_ interpretive 
article, Fundamental Problems Educa- 
tion Mexico. 1937-38 was chief 
technical consultant for the Ministry 
Public Education and Director the Na- 
tional Teachers College Venezuela. 
Now has press book, The Devel- 
opment Higher Education Mexico, 
done under grant the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace. 

“How Read Book” Education 
Gordon Melvin, member the 


staff the Department Education 
the City College New York. About 
year ago completed the last series 
six books covering the entire field edu- 
cational philosophy and methods. Last fall 
his Thinking for Every Man, trade book, 
appeared. The present article describes 
ingenious device for administering supple- 
mentary reading Education courses. 

unusual discussion presented 
Dr. David Baumgardt, formerly Profes- 
sor Philosophy the University Ber- 
lin, now Washington, D.C., consult- 
ant philosophy The Library Con- 
gress. poses the question, Power 
Immoral? (Subtitle: Can Goodwill Sup- 
plant From first-hand knowledge 
Dr. Baumgardt vividly pictures the present 
situation under the Nazis Germany. His 
article particularly important Amer- 
ica, far removed from Europe, where the 
inclination has been deprecate the use 
force under any and all conditions. 

Hayes, chairman the department For- 
eign Languages Guilford College, North 
Carolina, casts some pointed barbs the 
card index system research, mechanically 
done, and insignificant results. Contrib- 
utor the Encyclopedia Americana, and 
and other magazines, “con- 
fesses” part ownership collection 
150,000 cards which contain items Span- 

Broudy, Director Graduate 
Study State Teachers College, North 
Adams, Massachusetts, warns certain 
trends American education his dis- 
cussion The Future the Liberal Arts. 
co-author the Massachusetts Youth 
Study, published 1941. 

Shouse, Marshall College, 
delved into ancient lore and sent Roman 

(Continued page 410) 
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Crabbed Age and Youth 


CANFIELD 


WOULD axiomatic, not say 

platitudinous point out once more, 
all over again, that the production and 
distribution goods have been utterly 
transformed industrialism, mass pro- 
duction, and the extreme application 
the principle the division labor. 
are becoming familiar with some 
the consequences our daily lives, 
our personal relations and our educa- 
tional system this transformation. The 
changes the position women are 
now great that even the most die-hard 
partisans the past take them for 
granted—well, almost for granted. Be- 
fore the war, our public high-schools 
and colleges were, fast they could, 
sometimes rather faster, adapting them- 
selves the needs the armies 
young folks them, needs entirely 
different from the needs the minute 
percentage the younger generation 
which used sit down the class rooms 
the Latin Schools and young gentle- 
men’s colleges. 


The modern home has been emptied 
the spinster aunts, the elderly in- 
valid cousins and grandparents, the ec- 
centric sickly great-uncles and the crowd 
extra children formerly brought 
widowed sisters, sister-in-laws, aunts, 
and widower kinsmen left with the re- 
sponsibility sons and daughters 
bring up. modern conditions all these 
extra people, members the clan rather 
than the family, have been drawn 
out the home paying-jobs for 
women commerce, industry, and edu- 
cation, homes for old people, insane 
asylums, convalescent homes 
pitals, boarding-schools and other 
tutions, the very names which did not 
exist preindustrial days. 

These aspects the transformations 
wrought our everyday lives mod- 
erns recognize. And because recog- 
nize them, adapt ourselves them 
with increasing 

But there one change, almost 
total one, over which somehow, our eyes 
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have passed unseeingly. This the 
startlingly complete disappearance 
natural contacts between ’teen-age young 
folks and their elders. Along with the 
rest the kaleidoscopic changes which 
have shaken the various elements 
every-day human existence and set 
them down different locations, adoles- 
cents (younger and older) have been 
picked and dropped down very far 
away from the working life older 
people with whom they used share 
life familiar terms. 

How did they use share life? 
two fields—the field the earning-a- 
living job, and the field community 
effort. Before mass-production had geo- 
graphically withdrawn the working-man 
from his home the immediate vicin- 
ity his home into the factory, men 
work were always accessible young- 
sters. Boys too young work loved 
hang around and watch the doings the 
local saw-mill, the blacksmith, the car- 
penters’ shop. Nothing was more fas- 
cinating than follow the building 
house barn, the breaking 
horses, the making hay, smok- 
ing meat, done group men 
who were all either neighbors kin 
the attendant small fry. 

Little girls tagged after their mothers 
aunts grandmothers, these older 
women gathered herbs, washed the 
clothes, made soap out-of-doors the 
big kettle hung over open fire, gath- 
ered wild berries and dried preserved 
them, spun thread and wove cloth, 
knitted stockings, took care poultry, 
cut and made garments. The incessant 
useful necessary work the fields 
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production, manufacturing and distribu- 
tion done women pre-industrial 
days was always done very near 
the house, hence under the observation 
the children. From the time little 
girl could toddle around, the older 
women her family were constantly 
near enough her they worked, 
that her life was mingled with theirs. 
first, their childhood, those little 
girls were spectators, enjoying what city 
crowds clotted together watch steam- 
shovel, prove one the most 
perenially interesting sights the world 
—“men working”; human beings ac- 
tively engaged mastering and usefully 
shaping raw materials. And from the 
first, just because they were always 
hand, those small spectators insensibly 
grew fellow-workers, gradually 
acquiring both skill and maturity char- 
acter, the best possible way, work- 
ing with older people action. need 
then highly trained specialist 
pedagogy research the best 
age which begin this that part 
the curriculum education. Children 
and young people did what they could, 
they could, impelled the irresist- 
ible contagion comradely effort 
common. 

The little boys too, from playing with 
the curly shavings the floor Fa- 
ther’s carpenter shop, hanging over 
the fence fascinatedly watching the pigs’ 
slobbering esctasy enjoyment swill, 
gradually came helpers. needed 
tool was handed Father from where 
hung the wall, measure grain 
was carried out the pig-pen add 
the dinner the trough. the time 
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adolescence was reached, the spectator- 
role had been left and the boy was, 
formally informally, apprentice 
grown man whose daily work 
shared. 

Description by-gone ways man- 
aging life have tendency get them- 
selves painted with the pretty pastel col- 
ors nostalgia. This true the pic- 
ture old-time relationships between 
mature people and youngsters. sounds 
much brighter than was. For course 
this so-natural relationship between older 
folks and their juniors was based 
savagely rigid and inflexible limit 
choice. There was choice. least, 
choice some other work than that 
done the elders geographically close 
the young person could achieved 
only the fiercest, most passionate re- 
sistance overwhelmingly powerful 
custom. The little boy (there must have 
been many variations the person- 
alities youngsters then now) who 
had interest Father’s carpentering 
but was fascinated the ways ants 
and bees—the little girl whose whole 
soul yearned away from Mother’s spin- 
ning-wheel and dye-kettle towards music 
towards learning—well, was too 
bad about such young people. Unless 
along with their other special gifts, they 
were born with the rebel’s ruthless will- 
ingness make intolerable nuisances 
themselves till they got what they 
needed, they were swept along the 
current and became discontented, irrit- 
able misfits, carpentering badly because 
they loathed it, kicking the cows they 
hated, making gloomy and dirty 
homes for dependent children and hus- 
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bands because they were meant for some- 
thing else. No, there reason for 
regret, toto, those old ways 
managing life. 

But their disappearance from our daily 
existence has left hole the dyke 
life which must filled with new ways, 
destructive floods will pour over 
our young folks. Those boys and girls 
now scarcely ever have contact with 
their elders the only medium where 
strong and natural human relations can 
grow—in shared 

For personal relations conducted 
the vacuum purely social relations 
are much more chancy. People differ- 
ent temperaments rub each other the 
wrong way much more readily mere 
conversation, than when the house 
fire and they are both trying hard 
put out the flames. The really useful 
earning-a-living work adults now 
practically always done behind closed 
doors which for very good reasons 
youngsters are not allowed open. Lit- 
tle boys used hang around unobtru- 
sively the corner the small old-time 
printing establishment. Those who were 
not interested vanished they grew 
older. The others, who were interested, 
became printers’ devils, learned how 
set type hand, finally graduated into 
full-fledged printers. But what printer, 
what parent, would now want chil- 
dren inside the rooms where great 
presses clatteringly bang and roll their 
mighty mechanisms. would not 
physically safe. Nor would all 
interesting youngsters—after the first 
mystified stare the giant machines. 
Nor there any part the job boy 
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could do. could more begin 
fourteen fifteen, learn the printers’ 
trade watching printers and handing 
them the oil-can screw-driver, than 
boy dusting the desks astronomers 
could that way start learning 
astronomer. 

So, general, far the earning- 
a-living jobs are concerned, they provide 
none that contact between adults and 
youngsters which such essential 
vitamin for the 
their earning-a-living job divided now 
between classroom work their ado- 
lescence under the supervision teach- 
ers, and work the job much 
later age than before, after the impres- 
sionable formative period 
past, almost past. 

true that each one has, his 
contact with his teachers, relationship 
with adult. But not relationship 
which can replace the older ones with 
working adults. Except the case the 


But there immense field hu- 
man activity fully deserving the noble 
name useful work, which has nothing 
with paid jobs. And this field 
perfectly possible for adolescents, 
younger older, work with their 
elders, realistically helpful appren- 
tice-like relationship. This the field, 
already vast and growing vaster all the 
time, group-work for the community, 
individual efforts acquire freely 
chosen skills. The rich diversity adult 
effort these two fields literally al- 
most infinite. From organizing the an- 


athletic coach and perhaps the manual 
training and home economics teachers 
(and then only very small degree) 
those adults. The young people their 
charge are not working with them, but 
—so they usually feel—for them. When 
boy hands carpentering adult the 
right hammer saw, really has 
helped the carpenter construct something 
which the adult wants get built. 
not the same thing when student 
learns the dates the American Revo- 
lution for The teacher knows 
those dates already. The conception 
rather too abstract for young minds 
grasp that “helping the teacher 
build his pupil’s mind under- 
standing American history.” only 
grows, into thoughtful adult) that 
can fully sense the fact that and the 
teacher were really “working together,” 
like master-workman and apprentice 
the job. 


nual Red Cross drive the Naturalists 
Club which makes specialty the 
study insects, from campaign for 
better recreational facilities town, 
the amateur musicians string ensemble, 
from the fight against city-hall ring 
boodlers the management Hik- 
ing Outing Club, most the “work” 
done adults could truly shared 
with younger people the old-time rais- 
ing barn putting out fire 
bucket brigade. 

Why have olders, why have young- 
people, taken little advantage 
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these opportunities for that working to- 
gether which, the past, provided for 
youngsters much the vital stuff 
growth, and for olders the stimulation 
and contagious vitality contact with 
youth? both sides are pining and 
dwindling for lack such contact. The 
strange separation between younger and 
older people our days dangerous 
both sides. How did ever get into 
the way it? 

Probably for two reasons:—one, 
unconscious analogy with industrial de- 
velopments. Mental associations easily 
overflow and ooze through walls which 
should keep them apart. Not having 
modern life youngsters around, tag- 
ing along, and slowly graduating from 
spectators fellow-workers machine- 
shops, business and professional offices, 
have, were, forgotten what 
youngsters are like, what they can do, 
what they need develop their person- 
alities maturity. think the 
right place for ’teen-age kids perpetu- 
ally their classrooms, engaged 
playing games with each other, com- 
pletely out our sight our work- 
places are out theirs. Because 
longer associate with them our paid 
jobs, forget that our grandparents 
always associated with youth not only 
wage-earning work but also unpaid 
co-operative community effort. 

And secondly because what contact 
now occasionally have with young peo- 
ple social. And there—we might 
well frank about this—we bore them 
and they bore us. Their ideas how 
have good time seem tiresomely child- 
ish us, and our ideas enjoying our- 
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selves seem unendurably dull them; 
except the case the retarded-devel- 
opment adult, who has “remained boy 
heart” and really enjoys Boy Scout 
doings more than grown-up ones. Yet 
even not genuinely welcome 
fellow-guest young people’s dances, 
picnics, hikes, hot-dog roasts, what 
have you. Such adults, being unnatural 
specimens, are really much nuisance 
and bother young good times the 
traditional learned professor philoso- 
phy. 

When comes the racketing, noisy, 
rough-housing fun, much enjoyed 
youngsters, the root which really 
the fumbling need boys find their 
way girls and the other way around, 
the mature, married adult has nothing 
offer; and more gain than 
joined game shooting marbles 
hide-and-seek. the other hand, 
when comes getting some commu- 
nity job done that obviously needs do- 
ing, inexperienced youngsters welcome 
steering from and contact with older 
people who have acquired skills useful 
the conduct such purposeful under- 
takings. And older people genuinely wel- 
come co-operation from young people, 
whose vitality and zestfulness provide 
new supplies motive power. Nothing 
more forlorn than weary, elderly 
Board Directors Executive Com- 
mittee which began work many years 
ago their prime and, faithfully con- 
tinuing till their heads are white 
see dismay the institu- 
tion they serve—hospital, public library, 
church, community 
slowly running down, Sincere their 
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conviction selfless devotion, they al- 
most always lay the onset dry-rot 
their good cause the degeneration 
modern times. “People don’t care they 
used about doing their share pub- 
lic welfare work,” they say, sadly 
fretfully according their tempera- 
ments. That half their committee 
Board should this time consist peo- 
ple half their age—that explanation 
their being out touch with the daily 
life their times seldom never occurs 
them. 

would like make motion before 
the assembly people age— 
grandparents most them—and hope 
shall hear “second the motion,” from 
many corners that gathering. 


Wuereas: Young people they 
emerged into their formerly 
found the stable, static, pre-indus- 
trial world all around them, family, 
clan, and community group-life, where 
they could really useful (hence 
where they were really welcome) 
which they were naturally contact 
with adults action, and, 

Such contacts are now im- 
possible the field earning-a-living 


jobs, withdrawn modern conditions 
not only from the participation 
young people but literally from their 
sight, but, 

The field group-effort for 
community-welfare has not been 
transformed industrialism, but still 
provides opportunities for the natural 
and pricelessly valuable association 
work done together younger and 
older, 

Resolved: That young person 
any community (not single one 
who even moderately sound 
mind and body) allowed reach 
his twenty-first birthday without hav- 
ing been made genuinely welcome 
useful, responsible part some one 
the innumerable enterprises for 
group-welfare carried American 
communities, whether leg-man 
organized local political action, 
member Hospital committee 
assistant auditor the accounts 
the West-End Athletic Association. 


Slogan suggested:—“Every gray head 


head.” 


George Washington Carver, 
Modern Pioneer 


Curtis, Jr. 


1896 Booker Washington was 
informed young man the 
name George Carver, who had 
excelled his studies and demonstrated 
his abilities that was appointed 
the faculty Iowa State College. Dr. 
Washington was need person 
develop the agricultural program 
Tuskegee Institute and upon learning 
him began negotiating that moment 
secure his services. 

was October that year that 
Dr. Carver came Tuskegee Institute 
Alabama assume his duties the 
first Director Agriculture. came 
into area that was entirely different 
many respects from that which 
had been accustomed to. The soil was 
nonproductive and eroded, the system 
farming different, and the policies 
the region were disturbing. Here was 
thrown into unfamiliar setting with 
task that would have been unsurmount- 
able most individuals. The economy 
the region was built cotton, with- 
out any regard consideration for the 
potentialities that the section offered. 

The title, Director Agriculture 
Tuskegee Institute, was not that time 
all that suggests today; the position 
itself was anything but administrative 
character. Tuskegee Institute’s program 
instruction training did not end 


with the classroom the actual work 
experiences provided the student, but 
included the farmer and farm families 
adjacent communities and reached 
out points distant could con- 
veniently reached wagon. 

definite periods Dr. Carver would 
get into his buggy and visit farmers and 
discuss their problems and advise them 
how they might improve their con- 
ditions adopting more progressive 
farming methods. These visits among 
the farmers proved such great value 
that they warranted expanding 
the services and this was done with the 
inauguration the Jessup Wagon, 
which was later replaced motorized 
vehicle that extended its territory in- 
clude the entire State Alabama and 
was, and is, known the Booker 
Washington Movable School. 

these excursions outlying com- 
munities demonstrations lectures 
would given cultivating crops, 
canning and drying fruits and vegeta- 
bles, fertilizing, spraying, and dusting 
for control insects and diseases, crop 
diversification, soil conservation, the 
preparation compost heaps, and the 
value and need for vegetable garden. 

Dr. Carver, his friendly contacts 
with the people the rural areas readily 
saw their plight and instituted his plan 
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assistance for them. The problems 
with which was faced were intensified 
the lack education and the limited 
and meagre cash income received the 
people. achieve any degree suc- 
cess demonstrations would have 
relied upon instruction technique; 
anything written would have 
simplified manner; materials needed 
work with would have salvaged 
from those things usually discarded, and 
the waste, and the natural resources that 
were abundant the region would have 
utilized. 

The farmers were growing cotton 
their doorsteps, planting few peanuts 
and sweet potatoes eat home, and 
sacrificing all possible garden space for 
the cash crop. The entire existence 
the farm families which revolved around 
cotton ended each year maelstrom 
that carried them farther and farther 
down the economic scale life. With 
this condition came increased diseases, 
higher death rate, more distressing pov- 
erty, and the lack aspiration and in- 
centive better their condition. 

The approach this problem could 
not revolutionary one that would 
lead frustration; had funda- 
mental, understandable, convincing, and 
not confusing the people. 

The decision that was reached, and 
with sound logic, was that peanuts and 
sweet potatoes which were being grown 
very limited extent for home use 
should planted larger amounts 
eliminate the dependence the farm 
people cotton their only cash crop. 

The problem was manifold one and 
not any one approach would offer 
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solution. The farmer would not realize 
any improvement his condition 
shifting from one crop another 
diversifying his farm plantings unless 
adopted more efficient and progressive 
farming practices. The yield per acre 
and the quality the product would 
have improved well. The wash- 
ing away the soil would have 
stopped, soil building crops would have 
planted, the land would have 
better cultivated, the quantity 
commercial fertilizer used would have 
reduced utilizing the muck 
the swamps, and methods for utilizing 
waste would have devised. 

Dr. Carver recognized the futility 
ending his assistance and guidance with 
the farmer but saw that must include 
the housewife the desired results were 
achieved. His problem was help 
these people and not consider whether 
not the problem with which was 
faced came within the sphere his 
scientific background. The home is, 
was true the early days Dr. Carver’s 
career, the strong point influence for 
the development satisfactory en- 
vironment and attitudes among the fam- 
ily. beautiful home became more in- 
viting and more desirable place 
which live. The living conditions 
the people were not indicative what 
they wanted and desired but indicated 
that they were victims conditions and 
circumstances. help them meant 
showing them how utilize what was 
hand make the things that were 
needed. encouraged them live 
home. This aspect his program en- 
compassed the utilization clays for 
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the painting and staining the interior 
the homes, making mats, rugs, and 
table runners out fiber, rags, burlap, 
and cotton feed sacks, and the preserv- 
ing fruits, vegetables and meats 
canning, drying and pickling. 

The farmer was told set aside 
section his land for year-around 
garden, and reduce the purchase 
foodstuffs the store growing more 
the things that were needed the 
home. There should sufficient num- 
ber animals the farm supply 
the family needs for meat and the 
same time producing 
amount for sale. The value winter 
cover crops was stressed, well the 
importance raising much the 
livestock feed could produced. 

was that time that the need for 
bulletins for the farm population which 


Dr. Carver has been very fittingly 
designated Christy Borth his book 
Pioneers Plenty, “the first and great- 
est chemurgist.” saw very early the 
need for the application science the 
problems the farm that farmers 
would not wholly dependent upon 
human consumption market for his 
crops and that waste might elimi- 
nated the was his concept 
that the science, techniques, and technol- 
ogy that were responsible for the ad- 
vancement industry this country 
could with adaptation applied for the 
improvement agriculture. 

The guiding thought and motivating 
force his pioneering work, which has 
pushed back this frontier agriculture, 
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were written very simplified form 
was recognized this effort improve 
the lot the Southern farmer. 
the present time forty-three bulletins, 
which not include considerable 
number leaflets, have been published. 
The bulletins give instructions plant- 
ing, cultivating, fertilizing and harvest- 
ing the crops which are grown 
this region and include recipes as- 
sure the inclusion these foods the 
formulation more satisfactory health- 
giving diets. 

all that Dr. Carver has done the 
practical aspect and the desire render 
service those greatest need help 
has been large measure the govern- 
ing factor and motivating force, which 
accounts large measure for the 
diversity task that not only under- 
took but accomplished. 


has been render service and help 
those who are greatest need. 

reduce the acreage cotton 
replacing with peanuts and sweet pota- 
toes was not the complete answer the 
problems. order that consumption 
might become commensurate with pro- 
duction began his laboratory investi- 
gations find new uses for peanuts, 
sweet potatoes, cotton, and indigenous 
plants the Southern region. 

There were four factors that governed 
the selection peanuts and sweet pota- 
toes the two crops that the farmers 
should encouraged grow more ex- 
tensively than had been the practice: 
(1) they were adapted the climatic 
conditions; (2) they were suitable for 
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the existing soils; (3) they were enjoyed 
all the people food; (4) they 
were being grown for home use. 

The quantity peanuts made into 
peanut butter, used candies, con- 
sumed circuses, was not market 
sufficient absorb any appreciable in- 
crease production the part the 
farmers; therefore, new outlets had 
created. Dr. Carver saw 1900, with 
his great vision and foresight, just what 
could happen our agricultural econ- 
omy during the decade that had just 
ended. knew that there could 
security for family, State, re- 
gion that was dependent upon one crop. 
overcome the weakness this policy 
established his hypothesis possible 
basis for approach eliminate some 
these problems. The steps that con- 
sidered necessary aid the farmer were: 
(1) program soil conservation; (2) 
better and more efficient farming prac- 
tices; (3) reduction the purchases 
commercial fertilizers; (4) the 
elimination waste; (5) increased 
processing farm commodities locally; 
and (6) greater consumption the 
crops locally. 

This pioneer the application sci- 
ence the problems the farmer was 
faced with herculean task and suffered 
all the struggles, disappointments, and 
deprivations the person who dares 
original and venture from the ac- 
cepted routine doing things. 

Dr. Carver’s frequently repeated ut- 
terances, that “Science Truth,” and 
“Be sure that you are right and 
ahead,” are thoughts that can re- 
membered with value; admonitions 
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for self-reliance such period 
now encounter. became the cham- 
pion effort that the majority in- 
sisted could not succeed because the 
shifting the point origin and re- 
sponsibility initiating the program 
created vicious circle that stymied any 
progressive venture. was with unre- 
lenting determination and fortitude that 
continued the advocation his theory 
(Producing The Farm For Indus- 
try) that enabled others receive direc- 
tion and acquire inspiration 
teaching and the trail that had blazed. 

The peanut, being legume (soil 
building crop) plant that can, with 
the symbiotic relationship bacteria, 
utilize atmospheric nitrogen. analy- 
sis indicated product containing large 
percentage highly digestible fat, pro- 
teins, possessing the essential amino 
acids for growth and the maintenance 
health and small quantity carbo- 
hydrates. The peanut, its composition 
indicated, could valuable addition 
the meals augment the protein de- 
ficient diets the rural people. The oil 
was extracted and investigated for its 
value fuel, massage oil, cooking oil, 
salad oil, cosmetics, lubricants, paints, 
stains, and linoleum. 

very little milk was available the 
South and that produced was poor 
quality and subject contaminated 
with diseases transmitted the animal 
carelessness handling the milk. 
further improve the diet formula for 
peanut milk was developed. This milk 
now being used extensively Africa 
for the feeding babies areas infested 


with the Tsetse fly. few the addi- 
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tional products developed from the pea- 
nut are: plastics, cheese, pickles, paper, 
insulating boards, sweeping compound, 
briquettes, flour, and soil conditioner. 

The sweet potato was grown for home 
use and well liked food but the 
limited market and rapid deterioration 
the sweet potatoes storage made 
growing them large scale hazard- 
ous, not almost impossible, under- 
taking for the small farmer. 

The yield sweet potatoes per acre 
could very easily increased but uses 
would have developed for those 
inferior grade well those not 
required for human consumption. 
open larger market for the sweet potato 
the following products were extracted 
and developed; starch, flour, tapioca, 
paste, artificial rubber, vinegar, syrup, 
stains, dyes, stock feed, etc. 

Dr. Carver was great teacher, can 
attested the students who came 
under his influence. His classes were 
alive and attracted the students them 
because his realistic presentation and 
adaptation the subject matter every- 
day life. His procedure was not an- 
swer questions that the students might 
ask him, but ask questions that would 
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direct the students’ thinking that they 
could answer their own questions learn 
where acquire the desired infor- 
mation. One his great concerns was 
develop independent thinking with 
the students who came under his tu- 
telage. was his opinion that for the 
good the student the adaptation and 
introduction subject matter into our 
schools the group method would have 
method teaching that will create the 
least confusion within 
Dr. Carver’s group idea entailed 
the grouping together materials that 
are similar because some common 
characteristic property and separating 
them into more definite exacting areas 
distinct differences variations. 

The World better off because the 
lives some men, and this true 
George Washington Carver. has set 
pattern approach the betterment 
the lives underprivileged farm peo- 
ple science that will even more 
widely acclaimed with the passing the 
years. gain hope from his life that 
was lived such manner that 
symbol greatness for the peoples 
the world. 


liberty and equality, thought some, are chiefly found 
democracy, they will best attained when all persons alike share 
the government the 
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The Door Will Close 


RICHARDSON 


School will over soon; the bell will ring, 

The brown door close, the chance learn life 
For future living will gone for good. 

School will over soon. What learning? 


The Times lap usual 

precious leisure moments after dark; 

radio tells what and where buy, 

And nervous murderous news—repeated often. 


radio still blares; while shut shelves 

Shakespeare speaking truth every age 
(Drowned out and there Shelley singing, 
And Plato fitting little verbal blocks 
chiseled thought top other blocks. 


And here sit shut narrow room, 

Tuned greedy time’s ferocity, 

While Milton’s long vibrations roar uncaught 
And, buried His leather sepulchre, 

Jesus still points the way with patient hand. 
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Fundamental Problems Education 
Mexico 


SANCHEZ 


SPECTACULAR developments 
that have taken place 
Mexico during the past twenty years 
have been the subject great interest 
educators many parts the world. 
Numerous students have visited Mexi- 
can schools and have found their activi- 
ties worthy enthusiastic exposition 
professional journals and books. Several 
other Latin American nations, borrowing 
leaf from the Mexican program edu- 
cation, have undertaken carry out, 
their respective national settings, educa- 
tional reforms inspired what Mexico 
has been doing such fields the edu- 
cation Indians, rural education, and 
the preparation teachers. the 
United States not only has this interest 
been expressed through the writings 
visitors Mexico but some our efforts 
developing community schools, the 
education rural teachers, and Indian 
education have been influenced ideas 
and procedures which Mexico has ap- 
plied related problems with resound- 
ing success. These evidences wide- 
spread appreciation recent Mexican 
educational endeavor has led students 
the problem marvel that, the course 
less than one generation, the Mexican 
nation should have been able attain 
such success education become 
the focus international professional 
attention. 


quite easy assume that, because 
the social revolution through which 
Mexico has passed during the past years 
the twentieth century, the nation has 
been inspired envision unprece- 
dented educational paths and, without 
more ado, follow those paths under 
the sole motive power recent 
cal and military upheaval. From the 
same point view, would follow that 
the fundamental issues confronting 
Mexican education are those which have 
arisen within the last two three 
decades and that, being the products 
professional omissions within that brief 
span years, will not difficult for 
Mexican educators make for those 
omissions and thereby achieve the fullest 
measure success for what most observ- 
ers agree are sound and highly attractive 
educational goals. However, really 
serious student Mexican education can 
accept such simplified view. naive 
and little short ridiculous assume 
that the fundamental principles and the 
fundamental problems, Mexican edu- 
cation arose overnight sole products 
the recent revolution the subse- 
quent adjustment the political suc- 
cesses attained through that revolution. 
Mexican culture has much longer his- 
tory than one generation. 

The Mexican Revolution, itself, and 
the social and economic reforms which 
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were brought into bold relief that 
period civil strife and turmoil, arose 
out cultural factors which trace their 
development back through the centuries 
and which were more potent that 
revolution and its related happenings 
than the immediate causes the revolt. 
That say, the fundamental issues 
revealed developments twentieth- 
century Mexico find their explanation 
not simply contemporary questions 
and events those the latter part 
the nineteenth century but the vital 
factors which characterized all the 
nineteenth century, the entire colonial 
period, and considerable degree pre- 
sixteenth-century Mexico and Europe. 
More particularly, the educational activi- 
ties the twentieth century find their 
motivation, most their goals, and even 
some their procedures historical 
span that links present-day Mexico with 
sixteenth-century New Spain and which, 
through the centuries, exhibits under- 
lying trend which only now being 
given expression national scale. 
Similarly, the fundamental problems 
confronting Mexican education today are 
intimately related the social and eco- 


One the conspicuous deficiencies 
Mexican education, and nearly all 
Latin American education for that mat- 
ter, observed the slow development 
particularly true the secondary and 
higher education levels where, the 
main, teaching carried part- 
time piece-work basis. The secondary 
and higher institutions not usually 
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nomic trends, the professional goals and 
practices, and the successes and failures 
which have characterized cultural de- 
velopments Mexico during the past 
four centuries. Education today 
Mexico identified with the Mexican 
education yesterday and the day 
before. Only from 
perspective can both the successes and 
the failures the present program 
properly evaluated and appreciated. 
Without such perspective the achieve- 
ments already attained Mexican edu- 
cation and the problems 
with which now confronted become 
distorted, and evaluations and proposed 
reforms can easily miss the mark and pro- 
duce erroneous impression. 

Illustrations which reveal this close 
identification between present-day edu- 
cation Mexico and cultural develop- 
ments the past are numerous. The 
ones set forth the following para- 
graphs are particular moment since 
the problems with which they deal con- 
stitute issues great significance the 
further development the educational 
program that has been auspiciously 
inaugurated our times. 


have faculties whose members are em- 
ployed full-time basis teachers 
any one school, Even those persons 
whose only source income from 
teaching are part-time employees 
number schools, contracting for each 
separate class the several institutions 
for separate jobs. This general 
tice, which there are some exceptions, 
obvious handicap both the pur- 
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suit professional career teachers 
well the development the educa- 
tional 

The explanation for this lack de- 
velopment educational profession 
antecedents. colonial days, public edu- 
cation was largely that sponsored the 
Church and its various organizations 
professional teachers—the teaching or- 
ders priests, friars, and nuns. Lay 
participation teaching was occasional 
and, more often than not, piece- 
work and part-time basis specified 
fields. Mexican independence from Spain 
was associated with independence from 
Church control and the growing trend 
for lay control education. The rapid 
transfer from Church education State 
education relegated the existing educa- 
tional profession (the religious orders) 
into the background public education 
endeavor and forced the improvisation 
lay teachers. the elementary schools 
this was accomplished with relative ease 
for reasons that are easy understand. 
the higher levels, the process was 
more difficult one. Few laymen were 
trained more than one subject matter 
specialty and fewer still had pedagogical 
schools resorted the employment 
teachers part-time class basis. 

The preparation teachers for sec- 
ondary and higher institutions received 
practically attention during the nine- 
teenth century, the emphasis being 
placed the preparation elementary 
school teachers. While this was true, 
general, for the rest the world well, 
the very nature higher education 
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Mexico that time gave little room 
for the pursuit higher study other 
than the traditional fields—law, phi- 
losophy, medicine. Even today, institu- 
tions higher learning Mexico and 
most Latin America are organized 
the traditional pattern the old 
faculties and specialized disciplines, giv- 
ing little room for inter-departmental 
“majors” “minors” such are called 
for the preparation teachers. 

easy understand the other fac- 
tor that has inhibited the development 
teaching profession for these post- 
elementary levels. The individuals teach- 
ing contract-per-class basis became 
vested interests support that ar- 
rangement. this day, many these 
individuals openly oppose any change 
which would deprive them the pay 
prestige which has been theirs 
product their part-time teaching func- 
tions. Furthermore, those these peo- 
ple who are unusually active oftentimes 
manage secure more class-contracts 
and, consequently, more pay than would 
possible them they were em- 
ployed full-time, regular teachers 
any one school. So, the main, the 
part-time teacher not anxious for 
change the present state affairs and 
will often argue loudly and length 
about the advantages the present ar- 
rangement and point out the academic 
unsoundness substitute plans. the 
surface, these arguments seem have 
much merit. specialist physics would 
seem the best possible teacher 
physics—better, they say, than one who 
mathematics and who 
teaches physics simply sideline 
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his class algebra. These arguments 
not take into account, course, all as- 
pects the teaching function, limiting 
themselves simply the narrow subject- 
matter goals instruction. 

Mexico has made some progress 
placing teaching the secondary and 
higher levels professional, full-time 
basis. number the secondary 
schools, small increase full-time 
teachers has been created though, sug- 
gested above, the face considerable 
opposition and with only partial success. 
Nearly all the colleges and universities 
give full-time employment small 
sector their instructional 
ministrative personnel. appears that 
there growing trend towards ex- 
tension this practice. This develop- 
ment should produce highly beneficial 
results both the growth educa- 
tional profession and the improvement 
the institutions. 

Associated with this relative absence 
teaching profession the upper 
levels the problem personalistic 
administration education. Educational 
policy Mexico quite often simply 
expression the personal point 
view the Secretary Education then 
office. Quite often the personal views 
this individual make themselves felt 
even such matters the very content 
the textbooks. not unusual for 
Secretary call textbook writers to- 
gether, submit blueprint the theme, 
content, and organization the book 
that wants prepared substitute 
for the book similarly originated and 
introduced his predecessor. The text- 
book authors, preparing their manu- 


scripts, then vie with each other cater- 
ing the personal wishes and views 
the Secretary the hope that, thereby, 
they may secure the adoption their 
text. the same manner, coeducation 
may very “Mexican” and “revolu- 
tionary” under one Secretary and, 
few months, anathema under another. 
The Greek classics are just the thing 
under one administration, but the next 
administration rules that children’s lit- 
erature must more vital, contempo- 
rary, and realistic. And goes, the 
very spirit the educational program 
being left the mercies sincere, hon- 
est, and otherwise able cabinet members 
—but too often cabinet members who 
view education with non-professional 
eyes and whose opinions, therefore, re- 
spond not educational principles but 
rather personal bias. 

This deficiency the school ad- 
ministration not peculiar Mexico 
Latin America. Educational lead- 
ers, selected political grounds, are 
subject similar handicaps everywhere. 
However, and this highly significant, 
Mexico, has been pointed out above, 
there organized educational pro- 
fession serve check balance 
against the vagaries non-professional 
Secretaries who are sincerely concerned 
with meeting the requirements edu- 
cational standards and principles have 
virtually place turn for reliable 
guidance education. More often than 
not, current educational leaders are im- 
mersed political factional strife, are 
self-taught education, and, seemingly, 
have more authority behind their 
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views than does the Secretary himself. 
not surprising, then, that Secretaries 
Education should find themselves 
forced rely their own opinions 
deciding educational policies 
cedures. Until well defined educational 
profession arises Mexico, the ad- 
ministration educational affairs that 
nation will necessity exhibit ups and 
downs which reflect the personal views 
succession educational chiefs. 

very heartening report that 
Mexico now making rapid progress 
these problems. The present Secretary 
Education, Licenciado Octavio Vejar 
Vazquez, has made strenuous efforts 
get expression the educational 
views the teachers Mexico. 
January, 1943, called together the 
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First National Congress Education 
where representative educators from 
over the Republic delved into the prin- 
cipal aspects Mexican education. The 
deliberations and conclusions that 
Congress should constitute valuable 
guides the Secretary formulating 
educational policy and instituting re- 
forms content and procedure. 
hoped that the future will see more 
these attempts refer decisions 
professional matters the growing 
Mexican educational profession. With- 
out doubt, this highly democratic and 
professional practice will reflected 
greater continuity educational policy 
Mexico and progress throughout 
the program public education that 
country. 


One phase Latin American educa- 
tion that quite puzzling people 
the United States the very active and, 
sometimes, hectic part played the 
student bodies administration in- 
stitutions higher learning. Strikes and 
other similar disturbances students 
are not uncommon Mexico other 
Latin American countries. The vital and 
almost violent part played students 
the selection instructional and ad- 
ministrative personnel higher institu- 
tions well determining adminis- 
trative organization and curricular con- 
tent and procedure one the dis- 
tressing Latin American traditions that 
has handicapped the development 
those institutions. should not as- 
sumed that these practices are simply 
reflections the perversity those stu- 


dent bodies administrative defi- 
ciency the part the administrative 
and instructional personnel. These prac- 
tices are understandable ones the light 
the cultural antecedents higher 
education those countries and can 
easily explained terms historical 
events. 

Institutions higher learning 
Mexico, and Latin America gener- 
ally, have more less direct line 
descent from higher education the 
Middle Ages. Many practices now cur- 
rent there can traced medieval 
antecedents. For example, and par- 
ticular importance the moment, the 
significant administrative part played 
students members the medieval 
university corporations has been handed 
down, more less unchanged, the 
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present day. The constitutions 
laws most Latin American colleges 
and universities stipulate that the stu- 
dent body shall well represented 
all administrative boards and councils. 
Frequently, those administrative bodies 
are made equal number fac- 
ulty members and students. The election 
rector (president), the selection 
faculty members, the curriculum, etc., 
determined those boards and councils 
which the students have such im- 
portant voice and vote. 

This medieval tradition was, strangely 
enough, encouraged Mexico with the 
rise tendencies toward political de- 
mocracy. That is, the rise political 
democracy fortified the tradition and 
gave new justification for the representa- 
tion all sectors the student body 
the management the higher institu- 
tions. The continuation this ancient 
practice and the insinuation political 
democracy into professional administra- 
tion represents serious drawback the 
proper growth higher education. With 
due regard for the soundness the idea 
student government certain aspects 
school life, apparent that there 
are limits beyond which this education- 
ally sound democratic activity should not 
go. neither wise nor safe for the 
patient prescribe the remedies for his 
own ills, and not farfetched com- 
pare the professional administration 
higher institutions with that well- 
regulated medical clinic hospital. 

Mexico just now beginning feel 
the impact modern scientific and in- 
dustrial development. The growth 
manufacturing and commerce, the 


further development her mineral in- 
dustry, and the transition agriculture 
from old patterns those greater 
production and more efficient exploita- 
tion having profound effects upon 
education. While these effects are 
observed throughout the entire range 
education, the most recent changes are 
those observed the secondary and 
upper levels. For many years, Mexico 
has been instituting realistic reforms 
the elementary schools, particularly 
those located rural areas and those 
which reach the indigenous population. 
These reforms have been extensively de- 
scribed, both Mexico and other 
countries. Though less spectacular and, 
therefore, analogous 
changes are beginning take place 
post-elementary education response 
the social and economic revolution which 
Mexico undergoing. 

Until recently, the Mexican second- 
ary school was almost exclusively col- 
lege preparatory, largely classical, in- 
stitution attended very small and 
select group students. Similarly, 
higher education followed the old hu- 
manistic pattern and led the tradi- 
tional prestigeful professions. While the 
Jesuits had laid the beginnings in- 
terest realistic studies (mathematics, 
natural history) very early the history 
Mexican education and while the 
Jesuit influence has persisted second- 
ary and higher education, the rapid ex- 
pansion technical and scientific studies 
observed other countries during the 
last hundred years did not take place 
Mexico. Strong efforts were made 
the latter half the nineteenth century 
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and the first part the twentieth 
century promote the growth labora- 
tory sciences, agricultural studies, and 
vocational education. These efforts, how- 
ever, achieved only partial success—sec- 
ondary and higher schools persisting 
their verbalistic tradition. 

The last twenty-five years has wit- 
nessed the awakening secondary and 
higher education the necessity in- 
cluding their curricula those studies 
which prepare individuals participate 
the modern technological environ- 
ment. The laboratory sciences are finding 
hearty reception those schools. Pro- 
fessions other than law and medicine are 
being regarded worth while. There 
definite tendency those schools 
balance humanistic education with realis- 
tic studies and programs. 

the last few years there has been 
great increase the number voca- 
tional schools established. More atten- 
tion being given scientific research 
and technological investigations well 
socio-economic analysis, both 
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educational institutions and special 
centers and projects sponsored gov- 
ernmental agencies, These developments 
are giving rise new educational goals 
and changes institutional structures 
and procedures, The secondary schools 
are, more and more, being looked upon 
people’s colleges and not simply 
college preparatory 

suggested this brief treatment 
some the salient problems Mexi- 
can education, Mexico today under- 
going momentous 
education which are symbolic her 
transition from colonial pattern 
modern one. worthy special note 
that, spite the great obstacles pre- 
sented traditional views and practices, 
Mexican education rising the chal- 
lenge and meeting with unusual suc- 
cess. Furthermore, heartening 
observe that the Mexican nation plac- 
ing full faith and increasing support be- 
hind the schools the indispensable 
institutions for the successful culmination 
her revolutionary period. 


Under the influence either poverty wealth, workmen and 
their work are equally liable Wealth the parent 
luxury and indolence, and poverty meanness and viciousness, and 


both 
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Old College Campus 


Meapows 


sense something poignant lingers here 
quiet walks sun-flecked beneath old trees; 
Some half remembered loveliness that stays 
Long after fleeting feet and memories 
voices laughing other days 
Have faded year year. 


think the ghosts all that happy youth 
Have left their hopes and dreams mark this place 
With some fine fervor, and deeper grace 


For those who shall come after, seeking truth. 


Gorpon 


EACHERS education must filled 
dismay the barrage books 
their field which published 
ally and incessantly. result this 
rush publications, there has arisen 
among some teachers what amounts 
cult the date line. devotee hastens 
list his bibliography for beginners 
long list new books which the teacher 
himself has not read, least not 
evaluated. The shelves the library are 
confusing students. There are too 
many books one subject, and there 
little way distinguishing the good 
from the poor. 

The reviews educational periodicals 
are little help the discriminating 
student teacher. Too often they are 
incompetent, written someone handy 
the editor, someone unable 
judge books, not sufficiently coura- 
geous take stand about them, too 
prejudiced fair about them. Worse 
still, many the really good are not 
reviewed all. The best three books 
referred the end this article were 
not reviewed all most educational 
periodicals. often wonder some edi- 
tors not regard review copies their 
personal property and take the best ones 
home for the remote day when they find 
time read them. Certainly, petty books 
are reviewed length and monumental 
ones constantly overlooked. Publishers 
can longer hope for discriminating 
reviews and are reluctant send out 


books for review periodicals which 
not give the books ethical treatment. 
Some editors seem feel that shower 
books reviewed goes with the 
dignity editorship. They forget that 
books sent the publishers are cour- 
tesy. That they should either re- 
viewed reasonably soon, sent back 
the Publishers discover, 
the trade, certain reluctance pick 
good books from poor, use better texts 
education rather than poorer ones. 
Teachers often hesitate make adop- 
tions texts which are valuable. Rather 
they order copy for the li- 
brary. Students have scramble for 
scarce copies and often never read 
what they should. Publishers are forced 
into editorial confusion. They must pub- 
lish many books order get little 
library trade, rather than select the best 
books and refuse the poorer ones. Many 
publishers plan full line education 
texts and there are many publishers 
that there must too many poor books. 

Such state affairs good for 
one. For students least all. Often they 
never get the best books. not good 
for teachers because they find hard 
discover the best books. bad for 
publishers because they find education 
dead line, and try not publish too 
many books, take any risks beyond 
guaranteed sale the book the 
classes the teacher who writes it. For 
authors deadening, for they must 
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have name publishers will expect 
them prove the salability what 
they write. Salability has little relation 
merit value. 

This part the confusion the 
times. the whole world, not the 
book world only, that tried with con- 
fusion. But just each corner our 
world needs tidying, does this par- 
ticular corner. The reviewers need 
tidy up. Editors need become more 
discriminating and seek competent and 
ethical reviewers. Publishers should 
query editors before sending them books 
for review. Teachers should spend more 
time evaluating books, and should not 
hasten write books which duplicate 
others the field. They should provide 
students with basic text the area 
their development which they are 
working, and supplementary annotated 
list few books which they may con- 
sult the library. Much the matter 
hinges upon evaluation books 
teachers education themselves. Such 
evaluation may aided the use 


aid such evaluating plan, the 
following simple scale offered. 
brief and easily used. Ranking from 
each item would offer simple 
standard. 


SCALE FoR EVALUATION 
EDUCATION 
Literary ability the author. 
developed style. Clear. Read- 
able. 
Interesting and reflecting interesting 
personality. 


evaluating scale. With such 
scale teacher reviewing book may 
his readers. With such scale teacher 
may run over the library shelves and 
special shelf. With such scale 
teacher can take his class the library 
send them there evaluate any 
series books they care work 
fact, the open shelves might divided 
into the ordinary books, and those rated 
high. star might pasted the 
back each book rated high the 
scaling group, label bearing the 
score. There need question 
censorship, since all books would remain 
the shelves. Nor would the question 
orthodoxy enter into the rating. The 
evaluators should not place their seal 
upon thought idea content. The pur- 
pose the survey, however made, would 
guide students the books that 
would reward them for time spent. 
always they might read anything they 
choose. 


Concreteness, avoidance mere abstrac- 
tion. 


Covers major, not minor area. 
Materials not found other books. 


Content can put into practice. act- 
able. 


High degree thought content, value 
per paragraph page. 
Artistic and physical make-up good. 


Some explanation the meaning 
the elements the scale necessary. 
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(1) Literary Ability the Author. 


the literary ability the author 
meant not mere literacy prosaic ac- 
curacy, but command the English 
language, and developed control which 
raises the quality the style above that 
common hack work, and prosy schol- 
arship common many books edu- 
cation. 


(2) Interesting. Reflects Interest- 
ing Personality. 


prime law writing and 
teaching that interest must main- 
tained some form, not necessarily 
light entertaining way alone, but 
some way other. This may done 
the provision unusual, valuable, 
deeply significant unique materials. 
Furthermore, when writer highly 
developed and experienced person, the 
reflection his unusual qualities should 
appear any book which has had 
vital interest, concerning the content 


which has felt deeply. 


(3) Concreteness. 


The excessive and continued use 
abstraction writing the sure sign 
incapacity thinking and teaching. 
The first sin excessive abstraction 
that violates the laws teaching. at- 
tempts develop the reader’s thinking 
without relating the meaning involved 
his experience. the second place, 
reflects confusion the mind the 
writer. That which can but poorly 
explained but half understood. Ab- 
struseness has too long given authors 
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title weight and depth. True scholar- 
ship objective and lucid. 


(4) Covers Major Area. 


busy world cannot afford 
spread our meaning too thin. area 
experiences should full meaning 
and significance warrant book being 
written it. Special studies are valid but 
seldom require more than mimeograph- 
ing simple process duplication. 


(5) Materials Not Found Other 
Books. 


There little warrant for author 
write book which ninety per cent 
similar another already published. Ex- 
tended careful compilations and digests 
are valid works. They often make good 
textbooks. But most good books have 
some outstanding purpose idea which 
dominates them, and exonerates the 
writer for his Each book should 
fulfill some important task which 
other book fulfills. should orig- 
inal contribution. 


(6) Can Put into Practice. 


really good book for teachers should 
serve the reader his daily walk, 
his class teaching, his problems 
living and teaching. should pre- 
sented that can incorporated into 
behavior. This behavior may the 
level pure thought for those who walk 
that level, and they are few. For 
most, should either enrich their out- 
look, build their ideals, direct their 
conduct such way that the action 
the individual can changed when the 
reader willing carry out the change. 
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(7) Thought Content Per 
Page. 


Again, readers should get their time’s 
worth truly customers should get 
their money’s worth. Time precious, 
and should required book that 
yield sufficient content every page 
for the time the reader gives it. Book, 
after book, after book education, espe- 
cially those published committees and 
commissions, fails here. Their thinness 
and vagueness often painful. Readers 
require nourishment. 


(8) Satisfactory Make-Up. 

Finally, cheap and ugly books destroy 
the confidence readers. keep that 
which value safe and beautiful 
places. all people, writers educa- 
tion, who set themselves the lead- 
ers and directors our very culture, 
should themselves show signs culture. 
Water does not float things higher than 
its own level. Nor educators raise 
the cultural level society above their 
own. Books education should always 
artistically printed, illustrated and 
bound. They represent the author 
the shelves learning. 

The scale given above was used 
students classes rate small 
number books education. The books 
were chosen various fields and such 
way include numerous types and 
characteristics. each case, three under- 
graduate ratings only were made and 
averaged. The following results these 
ratings are little more than sketchy 
validation the scale, even when used 
half-trained evaluators. There 
statistical soundness what follows, 
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procedure and results which are simply 
obtained and practical. 


STUDENTs’ RATINGS—AVERAGE 
JUDGMENTS 


Scale 10. Highest best. 
Lane, Robert Hill, The Pro- 


Elementary School, 
Houghton Mifflin, 1938. 

Washburne, Carleton, Liv- 
ing Philosophy Education, 
John Day, 1940. 

Aiken, Wilford M., Story 
the Eight Year Study, Har- 
per Bros., N.Y., 1942 

Thorndike, L., Fundamen- 
tals Learning, Teachers’ 
College Bureau Publica- 
tions, Columbia Univ., N.Y. 

Bogoslovsky, Boris, The Ideal 
School, Macmillan, 1936. 

Washburne, Carleton, Adjust- 
ing the School the Child, 
World Book Co., Yonkers, 
N.Y., 1932. 

Clapp, R., Community 
Schools Action, Viking 
Press, 1939. 

Walsh, James J., 
Greatest Centuries, Cath- 
olic Summer School Press, 
1907. 

Dewey, John, How Think, 
Heath Co., N.Y., 1910. 

10. Kandel, L., History Sec- 
ondary Education, Houghton 
Mifflin, 1920. 

11. Peddiwell, Abner, 
Toothed Curriculum. 

12. Mossman, C., The Activity 
Concept, Macmillan, N.Y., 
1938. 

13. Bode, Boyd, How Learn, 

Heath, 1940. 


9.00 


9.00 


8.60 


8.50 


8.30 


8.30 


7.40 


6.50 
6.30 


6.30 
6.00 


order supplement the students’ 
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scaling, myself scaled four well known 
books education. addition, scaled 
one rated low the students. The title 
the last book omitted out cour- 
tesy the author, whose name well 
known the educational world. 


Cole, Natalie M., The Arts the 
Classroom, John Day Co., N.Y., 
1940. 

Washburne, Carleton, Living 
Philosophy Education, John 
Day, 1940. 

Thorndike, L., Nature 
and the Order, Macmillan, 
1940. 

book rated low students, re- 
ported above. 


10.00 
9.00 


8.60 


The ratings presented here seem 
warrant the statement that the books 
rated over are sufficiently rewarding 
read and studied undergradu- 
ates and teachers training. Those 
rated below are better suited for sup- 
plementary work. These students tended 
overrate and unwilling scale 
elements low. sharper scale needed 
for such amateurs. Teachers education 
should able use the scale such 
way produce much sharper results 
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than students. But student checks 
teacher judgments are extremely salu- 
tary. 

The scaling books the manner 
here described might solve many prob- 
lems teachers, librarians, students and 
publishers. Each year certain organiza- 
tions publish lists books which are 
supposed the best, the fifty best, 
some way recommended. These 
lists, the opinion the writer, are 
seldom worth the paper they are printed 
on. They are little more than half-pre- 
pared bibliographies the years’ pub- 
lications the field. They seldom reflect 
careful examination good judgment. 
They often exercise censorship ideas 
and values. those who make the lists 
could take their task more seriously, 
they might scale the books which they 
report. they should grade them care- 
fully such scale the above, the 
lists might justify their existence while 
retaining their present value expand- 
ing the ego their compilers. may 
better right than objective, 
wrong. 


The essence education not self-expression but self-realization 
the individual enters into his heritage human Kan- 


“The Cult Uncertainty. 
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Blackout Beauty 


GREATHEAD 


Dim every light, blot out the stars, 
Hide all those lovely things, 
Which have cherished through the years, 


Before the world found wings. 


Dim every light, blot out the stars, 
place has Beauty here, 

While challenged the force 
Hatred, Greed and Fear. 


Dim every light, blot out the stars, 
Beauty now lies chains, 
Smothered and bleeding the power 


Might adds its gains. 


Must Beauty drink the poisoned cup, 
Must Truth crucified? 
No, Beauty mirrors Truth, and Truth 


Forever shall abide. 


This terror, agony and pain 
Which racks Earth’s soul, perchance, 
but the travail that precedes 


world-wide renaissance. 
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Power Immoral? 


Can Goodwill Supplant Force? 


Davip BAUMGARDT 


sentimental, are self- 
particularly grim age? When read 
historical documents the comments 
which detached observers have made 
their own time, are surprised see 
how subjective even the most objective 
minds have often been this respect. 
Commentators have usually overrated 
the importance, the harshness the 
glory the age which they live. 
their judgments they often resemble 
those ridiculous debaters each whom 
was eager demonstrate that had 
seen taller dwarf than the other—when 
course not the tallest, but the smallest 
dwarf the greater rarity. think, how- 
ever, safe say that recent years 
have gone through fairly dark age. 
Millions people died the first great 
world war two decades ago; millions 
have already died the second world 
war which started the latest, 1935, 
Abyssinia. 

But there has been something perhaps 
more alarming even than the untold 
tortures fine, civilized men. This 
the silent breakdown great, old moral 
and religious traditions, most malig- 
nant collapse which saw taking place 
several European countries, and par- 
ticularly Germany. not think 
that the average German, the average 


Italian Russian more cruel more 
blind politically than the man the 
streets other nations. If, then, one 
wishes describe what has happened 
during the last few years many 
European states, can only said 
that there has been kind moral 
earthquake. possible outside 
Germany imagine how Hitler’s laws 
against the Jews and Liberals have af- 
fected German life? Old ties friend- 
ship existed between “Aryans” and Jews 
whose families have lived for more than 
1,500 years Germany. There had 
been the most friendly and intimate 
relations between Jewish scholars and 
their Christian students, between con- 
servative Aryans and their liberal fel- 
lows. Yet suddenly, Jews and liberal 
socialists were outlawed, millions 
their Aryan friends stood silently aside. 

less than ourselves they were 
startled learn that friendship with 
was political crime. Many them 
scarcely believed their ears when they 
were told that they must longer greet 
the streets people with whom they 
had had lifelong friendship—in many 
cases people whose parents and grand- 
parents had earlier been friends their 
The new State, “the new or- 
der,” publicly decried everyone who 
maintained any social contact with 
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Jew. Frequently such gentile “traitors” 
the great cause the were 
led Nazis through the streets 
towns and cities, with big labels round 
their necks pillorying them for their be- 
ing shameless enough still have Jew- 
ish friends—the whole procedure being 
perfect return the darkest practices 
the darkest ages, but greatly enjoyed 
its rudest boyishness all the many 
feeble-minded haters among the leaders 
the Nazi party. 

the “Niirnberger Parteitag” 
1935, decree Goering, even Aryan 
servants who had lived Jewish house- 
holds for decades, and had practically 
become members the families, were 
required leave—a method saving 
their Aryan honor which often literally 
ruined their lives and which they felt 
revolting and senseless tragedy. 
purely Aryan lawyer, who had mar- 
ried Jewess many months before this 
was forbidden the State’s new law 
was informed that would disbarred 
unless divorced his wife. Before the 
court the Aryan lawyer pointed out, first, 
that had married quite legally; sec- 
ond, that loved his wife, and saw 
her the saviour his life—she had res- 
cued him from drowning the Baltic 
Sea. The decision the court was this: 
for you private and so-called moral 
feelings carry more weight than your 
highest political duties toward the State, 
you must bear the consequences. And the 
man lost his attorneyship. 

How often has the divergence po- 
litical convictions split Aryan families 
apart the last ten years! Some old and 
dear friends mine, government off- 


Aryans, but avowed anti-Nazis, 
were unable protest against the youth- 
ful enthusiasm for Hitler which their 
ten year old youngsters brought home 
from school. all innocence, these chil- 
dren who loved their parents might, 
nevertheless, inadvertently betray them 
their Nazi teachers. Many gentiles 
implored their old Jewish friends under 
the Nazi members their families, 
their sons-in-law even their own sons, 
that they, the Aryans, still paid occa- 
sional visit Jews. know members 
the oldest Prussian nobility who, after 
the Nazis came power, longer 
dared their Jewish doctor the 
daytime, out fear that they would 
seen and denounced. But since they had 
far more faith him than the Na- 
tional Socialists whom, they were told, 
was their new patriotic duty consult, 
they went their Jewish physician after 
midnight. 

course, Aryans this type ur- 
gently hoped that the new regime would 
not last for long, that least its ap- 
palling outrages would one day subside. 
But all these people were themselves 
politically suspected. was, therefore, 
only little while before they realised 
that they could way help us. Thus, 
while sincerely regretting the fate 
their disfranchised friends, many Ger- 
mans even took the banner Hitler, 
the hope slowly acquiring some 
influence within the party. strictly re- 
fuse hate Hitler, and not wish 
accuse any former leaders German 
culture who made their peace with Na- 
tional Socialism, for one reason an- 


J 
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other, particularly those renegades 
were later, general, bitterly disap- 
But think should all try 
understand better how could come 
about that one the proudest and most 
cultured communities human civili- 


One the best known German edu- 
cators wrote 1933 that found 
himself mood “abulia,” state 
lack will which never knew 
before. had only dim hope that, 
from the spirit which unites him with 
me, better times might one day come 
again. 1934 one the finest German 
historians, full shame and despair, 
told that one respect was hon- 
estly envious Jews. “For you,” 
said, “can back with honor the 
great tradition your prophets. But the 
spiritual tradition Germany now 
irreparably soiled.” 

There can doubt that these and 
hundreds thousands other sensi- 
tive German conservatives suffer under 
National Socialism. Nevertheless they 
have not resisted the new regime. Thus 
the great question our time is, think, 
this: are the old Christian, Jewish and 
liberal standards longer sufficiently 
valid resist replacement modern 
master-morality? are we, the advo- 
vates these old standards, too weak 
understand and apply them properly? 
Certainly the spiritual struggle between 
master-morality and slave-morality did 
not start when Friedrich Nietzsche 
coined these terms. This struggle be- 
tween the ethics force and the ethics 
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zation submitted the dictates 
group men who, true, are first- 
rate organizers and courageous soldiers, 
but are certainly doubtful merit 
spiritual leaders either their own na- 


But, evidently, never before have 
many millions men become un- 
bearably bewildered these questions. 

The very day received American 
visa, two years ago, the leader one 
the most powerful states earth de- 
clared that the morality Berlin and the 
morality London have nothing 
Indeed, international minded- 
ness, which the eyes liberal Anglo- 
Saxons high virtue, the eyes 
lack patriotism. All these chauvinists 
are certain that genuine fondness for an- 
other country necessity high treason 
toward one’s own people. regard 
love and kindness paramount values; 
the fascists see pure love lack 
vitality and strength. are happy 
whenever can sympathetic and 
helpful our fellowmen; are un- 
happy and even suffer when others have 
bear pain; are distressed 
inflict pain upon others, even accident 
because are forced so. The 
fascists enjoy the suffering men; they 
glory the cultivation hatred and 
the tormenting their chimeric, self- 
created enemies. cousin mine, once 
lawyer high reputation one 
the biggest industrial centers Ger- 
many, had accident. Though every- 


one knew that was more blame- 
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worthy than were the city’s old syna- 
gogues which had been burnt the 
Nazis, all the Aryan hospitals nearby 
refused admit him for treatment and 
hospital. Similarly Nazis are not 
with imprisoning their political 
adversaries; they delight torturing 
them death slowly concentration 
camps. Even when Nazi officials express 
regret having been forced take 
severe measures, their voices betray jubi- 
lation, not pain. English statesman 
once told that was Hitler’s voice 
which had convinced him that there 
could hope appeasing such 
man. 
find the cruelty, the brutality 
fascists barbaric; they find our friendli- 
ness decadent, frail and stupid. 
peace the ideal state community 
life. Yet according well known 
Prussian saying, the idea eternal 
peace Utopian dream, and not even 
pleasant dream. Preparedness for war 
the eyes every fascist, the prime 
virtue great state. The right free 
characteristic undisciplined and 
ill-organized administration. would 
unfair underrate the sincerity and the 
consistency these leading representa- 
tives the ethics sheer power. Is, 
then, any clarification these perplexi- 
ties hoped for? 

Jeremy Bentham, the great English 
jurist, once suggested revising the entire 
terminology human motivation; and 
this remark alone, opinion, shows 
that the value Bentham’s thought is, 


general, considerably underestimated. 
Bentham warns emphatically against 
the dangers using the language 
every day speech settling difficult 
moral For, saw clearly, 
our common language brings 
bias the discussion ethical matters. 
The very names choose for motives 
imply uncritical judgments about the 
moral character those motives. When 
wish give name one the 
actions our fellow men, neither mod- 
ern nor ancient languages permit 
use impartial, neutral terms. Language 
provides with too many ready-made 
moral denominations; and these 
mere terms are misled our moral 
judgment without our realizing what 
has happened. 

For instance feel, hesitation 
praising the motive action “eco- 
nomical” condemning “avari- 
cious.” But should ask ourselves first 
all whether are entitled speak 
economy avarice the case 
question. Until can decide this 
should use some such perfectly neutral 
term “pecuniary interest.” ethi- 
cally inappropriate either praise 
sober housekeeper thrifty dis- 
praise her penurious, censure 
temperamental opera singer lavish 
and wasteful laud her generosity. 
Before despise motive cowardice, 
characterize self-preservation, with- 
out making any moral valuation. Before 
mend him lover the convivial 
cup, should speak impartially his 
love alcohol. Before take exception 
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sexual desire. Rather than reproving 
something superstition approving 
piety, should term religiousness, 
without any prepossession prejudice. 
Not patriotism and not chauvinism, but 
only attachment one’s country 
morally neutral appelative. Neither the 
disapprobation motive selfishness 
nor its commendation prudence 
scientific, but only its unbiased descrip- 
tion self-interest. The motive which 
led the German army the bombing 
the defenceless city Almeria 1937 
seems the most naked and bestial 
cruelty, senseless, shameless lust for 
revenge; the commander the Ger- 
man army was the noble will repair 
impeached honor. So, before rejecting 
motive cruelty, scientific moralist 
ought speak only disaffection one 
person one community toward an- 
other. think from the scientific point 
view this most helpful advice. 
Moreover, lose sight the conse- 
quences human acts, merely 
evaluate men’s motives without further 
investigation, arrive very dubious 
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judgments ethics. There still much 
discovered and said concern- 
ing the intimate relations which exist 
between the motives, the intentions be- 
hind human acts and the effects those 
actions. hope have succeeded 
this kind own ethics. 

Unhappily happily, however, the 
man the street ethical scientist. 
Mankind will obviously using its 
morally predetermining language 
long speak the rising and set- 
ting sun, although learn child- 
hood that the earth which turns 
around, But believe that something 
more can done quite practically to- 
wards saving from several great 
dangers our present moral and re- 
ligious life. wise turn away from 
what might learn even from our 
ethical adversaries? course, must 
never adopt their methods and their 
creeds, Yet, think, have eyes 
our heads, must admit that these 
people have least the courage their 
convictions. And millions the other 
side, our side, have lost this courage; 
they have never possessed it. 


follow the oldest beaten track 
history and back barbaric mili- 
tary despotism is, course, easier than 
able that the fascist gospel brutality 
presents itself new development, 
new way life. truth represents 
the most obsolete and old-fashioned pro- 
gram action human history. But 
its modern representatives have the 


great virtue being resolute, frank, 
and very consistent within the limits 
the world they have chosen. Among 
their opponents, however, among Jews, 
Christians, Liberals and Socialists see 
far too many disunited souls, light- 
minded optimists hopeless defeatists. 
them seems either that freedom 
certain survive forever the West- 
ern democracies, that terrorism will 
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inevitably and soon reign everywhere 
because reigns now the European 
continent. But certainly nothing ac- 
complished relapsing into either 
hope fear, making idle 
prophecies. True religious and moral 
convictions must acquired and lived 
afresh each day. 

Whoever confuses love with indiffer- 
ence, with indolent, friendly 
laissez faire, laissez aller neither 
good Jew, good Christian nor true 
liberal. may sound paradoxical, but 
seems evident that liberal who 
goes far his liberalism agree 
the bloody extinction all liberty 
not proper embodiment liberal vir- 
tues, And similar paradoxes exist the 
most intricate interweavings love and 
justice, tenderness and strength, self- 
sacrifice and self-preservation. Wherever 
judge human motives, believe 
need the vision new line demarca- 
tion between good and evil. This divid- 
ing line runs not between power and 
love, but between strong, creative love 
and the unfeeling craving for power. 
runs between blind, useless self-sacrifice 
and the striving for common happiness; 
between weak, all pardoning passivity 
and constructive, active love peace. 
Power not evil itself; only destruc- 
tive power evil. And not every type 
love morally good. There the 
mother’s blind love which hurts the child 
spoiling him; and there the slavish 
love for chieftain, leader, which does 
not dare object any more than dog 
would dare object the most criminal 
deeds its master. 

steer the creative middle-course 


among all these alternatives, between 
the lust for power and feeble, weakish 
love the great task that lies ahead. The 
fact that the majority civilized Ger- 
mans abhorred the atrocities National 
Socialism was not enough save de- 
mocracy. Animated the best in- 
tentions, German democrats found 
themselves utterly unable any- 
thing from the moment they allowed 
the transfer the actual power the 
state from the hands weak good-will 
the hands ill-will, but splendid 
efficiency. 

Numbers German liberals and de- 
cent conservatives once used smile 
complacently and try justify their 
lukewarm interest the German Re- 
public quoting, with reference 
Hitler, the superficial commonplace that 
nothing eaten hot has been 
cooked. was often bored that 
quotation that used answer the 
same tone: “But rule without ex- 
ception”; and beyond all doubt the Na- 
tional Socialists proved this ex- 
ception. now they have broken 
all their promises with speed that 
still astounding, and they have made 
good all their threats with several times 
their promised ferocity. Obviously, dic- 
tators not mind creating exceptions 
democratic rules. well-known Ger- 
man scholar, comparatively liberal 
views, was asked sign protest against 
Nazi brutishness 1933; but refused 


with the remark that one can- 


not care for everything. That Nazism 
precisely was that which did care for 
everything the world, the scholar’s 
political lukewarmness included, was 
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discovered too late that scholar 
his utmost distress, 

Germany’s moderate who 
should have been warned Musso- 
lini’s quick and definite victory over their 
Italian comrades, often used scoff 
any parallel between Italy’s insignificant 
labor organizations and the glorious 
German workers’ movement. Was not 
Germany’s “Sozialdemokratie” the best 
educated socialist party Europe, and 
had not already defied far greater 
political menaces than the ignorant 
babble unemployed paper-hanger! 
Mussolini seemed unthinkable that 
labor would ever give willingly its 
fight for political freedom. The cause 
labor seemed definitely linked 
with left-wing, progressive, liberalism. 
Obviously this condition longer ex- 
ists today. For the first time history, 
the present late stage development 
capitalism, complete split occurred 
among liberals and consequently al- 
liance between labor and political reac- 
tion became possible. What happened 
was exactly what liberal socialists deemed 
impossible and therefore could not fore- 
see. contrast the whole trend 
the 19th century, after the second world 
war, millions workers were willing 
sell their civil rights for most modest 
economic security. Despite all the po- 
litical freedom which modern democracy 
gave them many the workers and 
middle classes felt much frightened 
economic insecurity that they enthusi- 
astically embraced political serfdom 
preference liberty, when serfdom 
promised them little more economic 
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safety. Unemployment had stirred 
the most desperate feelings tedium 
and hopelessness particularly those 
workers who had spiritual resources 
draw upon nor any special strength 
character. the astonishment lib- 
eral socialists certain, though still 
limited, part German workers were 
indeed inclined fight for political 
reaction, reaction promised solve 
their economic problems, least tempo- 
rarily big re-armament. Such bar- 
gain for pottage lentils was the 
great temptation the intellectually 
and morally lower strata the German 
worker movement the years the 
great depression from 1929-1932. Cer- 
tainly acknowledge this seemed 
the politically clear-sighted worker and 
the truly liberal leaders German 
Sozialdemokratie treason their 
great old principles and tradition. 
1932 these fine liberal socialists con- 
ceivably were unable unwilling 
make such realistic and almost cynical 
prognoses the dangers ahead and 
they all had then pay for this lack 
foresight not only with exile, but also 
many instances with death long, 
severest martyrdom. 

There had been large circles fine 
German intellectuals who bluntly de- 
clared their lack interest the sur- 
vival the German Republic. They 
certainly disliked the gangster following 
the new Messiah wholeheartedly. 
But the talkative, self-assured democrats, 
constantly repeating their stale, empty 
slogans, were them more attractive 
than their noisy, boasting adversaries. 
They confessed that the abstract, blood- 
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less ideals democracy and the con- 
crete, primitive Nazi thirst for blood 
were equally foreign their own way 
life. One perfect verse George 
Rilke meant far more them than 
victory German democracy; one dull 
motive fine metaphysics was them 
more painful than the delivery the 
German army into the hands political 
criminals, They felt completely aloof 
from the low, dirty theatre politics. 
They had inclination all take 
sides. Perhaps, they thought they would 
even prefer the succulent vulgarity 
the Nazis the sapless friendliness 
the democrats. With Bernard Shaw they 
felt that the eternal smile democratic 
statesmen telling pleasant lies was even 
more annoying than the fury Hitler’s 
face which, least honestly, looked 
just “disgusting” our age actually 
is. truth considerable number 
Germany’s literary men had but one de- 
sire the midst the political life- 
and-death-struggle their country be- 
tween 1930 and 1933: they wished 
let alone, because they did not see any 
point the whole affair. What they 
overlooked was the simple fact that the 
German democracy had let them alone, 
but that the Nazis would not—indeed 
could not. 

There were number ascetic re- 
ligionists who sincerely felt that their 
kingdom was not this world and that 
this was them good reason for politi- 
cal neutrality. Alas! This profoundly 
honest asceticism proved disastrous. 
Ascetic Christendom has fulfilled its 
great task. has taught the world that 
the pursuit merely sensual pleasure 


May 


can never the ultimate aim sensi- 
tive souls. Exclusive devotion the joy 
the day was characteristic many 
the finest personalities ancient cul- 
ture. But this “carpe diem” can 
longer our only moral ideal. Christi- 
anity has deepened and enlarged our 
moral horizon beyond the reach the 
vision antiquity. Even modern hea- 
thens are fond borrowing, nothing 
else from Christian ethics, its metaphors. 
They speak sacrificial death the 
altar one’s country, even though 
the altar imperialistic interests; and 
they decorate soldiers with the symbol 
the cross, though the cross certainly 
the symbol suffering love, and not 
the sign successful aggression. But 
however loudly mankind may speak the 
language renunciation, there seems 
today less room for strict asceticism 
than ever before. There are few mona- 
steries left which are out reach 
modern technical comfort; and the last 
great Christian ascetic, Kierke- 
gaard stirs our hearts particularly, be- 
cause the medieval fire his profound 
ascetic suffering glowed still the be- 
ginning age industrial prosper- 
ity. However, flee from all earthly 
activity and turn the loneliness 
mere resignation more difficult today 
than ever. Nazism, without inhibitions, 
smashed even the doors friars’ cells 
and tortured the most unpolitical Prot- 
estant ascetics, order make out 
them pliable, willing adorers the new 
paganism. 

There had been thousands influen- 
tial businessmen and army officers 
Germany who certainly were not prone 
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identify their aims and ways life 
with those the Nazis. But they 
thought lived such rough times 
that “tough” answer the best reply 
rough challenge. They believed that 
the language which National Socialism 
speaks would better understood and 
would lead greater success with the 
Western “Plutocracies” than the polite 
manners Dr. Briining. Géring would 
more able free German big business 
from the fear socialism than even 
General Schleicher. they supported 
Nazis most generously with money 
and social favors. They were even 
anxious secure the explosive energy 
these well tried “patriots” for their own 
game before the Nazi movement should 
lose more voters than had already lost 
the November elections 1932. 
There were millions good German 
democrats who had sympathy what- 
soever with National Socialists; but, be- 
ing democrats, they felt obliged give 
even these fanatical opponents chance. 
After all, the spirit democracy, 
they understood it, protected the rights 
even heavily armed anti-democratic 
demagogy. They wrongly extended the 
democratic right free speech the 
right propagating party-doctrines 
guns. Many these impolitic demo- 
crats even dreamt being able pre- 
vent Hitler from being re-elected 
1937. never came their minds that 
free election has definitely gone, that 
democracy finished soon you 
elect dictator, though the dictator may 
tell you thousand times that tyranny 
the final, permanent and most splen- 
did stage the evolution democracy. 
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The greatest tragedy, however, is, 
view, the Nazi betrayal German 
youth. There were millions young 
Germans, politically 
enced, who blindly believed Adolf Hit- 
ler unique incarnation self- 
sacrifice. But the simple fact that the 
same applies hundreds national 
leaders and even Attila, the king 
the Huns, escaped their attention; and 
will never taught them Nazi 
schools. Proudly, these German young- 
sters think that there place the 
wide world where the common welfare 
towers over all selfish interests 
Nazi Germany. That the welfare all 
non-German nationals excluded from 
the idea the common good and that 
the wholesale slaughter oldest “Nor- 
dic” peoples included it, does not 
seem disturb their 
istic idealism. They willingly adore the 
utter unselfishness their leader, who 
even refrains from accepting part the 
appanage German Chancellor. That 
his last democratic predecessor did ex- 
actly the same with far less do; that 
Adolf Hitler receives the far higher 
appanage President the German 
Reich; and that, the top all this, 
decree has ingeniously forced his 
people pay him royalties for millions 
copies Mein Kampf—all this 
remains obviously unknown young 
Germans. They love their national 
savior for his symbolically modest vege- 
That cold comfort the 
world living creatures when the 
refusal animal food daily 
paid off with the death thousands 
human beings, calculation evidently 
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never carried out his idealistic fol- 
lowing. Because since 1934 German 
has been allowed leave his country 
with more than three dollars 
pocket (unless was sent for special 
purpose the Nazi Government), Ger- 
many’s youths are hermetically shut 
from the outside world. Consequently 
they are able believe all their teach- 
ers tell them about other nations. They 
believe that all Englishmen are servile 
creatures, entirely the mercy few 
cruel Tories, who are green with envy 
Germany’s new moral and political 
achievements. There are millions 
German youngsters who subscribe Os- 
wald Spengler’s teachings that the 
United States America represents 
nation all, but band greedy 
profiteers; and that all Frenchmen who 
are not willing comply with Ger- 
many’s new order Europe are corrupt 
and degenerate arch-enemies the 
world’s and Germany’s welfare. Ger- 
many, however, these people think, 


All these large groups Germans 
which have tried characterize brief- 
had, the beginning, least one 
thing common: they could not make 
their minds take the Nazi gospel 
for what really is. They were not 
able see that was the revival the 
cave-age. They were all preoccupied with 
and they did not become aware 
another moral menace slowly over- 
shadowing all other dangers. This was 
the age-old threat ruthless and con- 


free men follow voluntarily the greatest 
man all times setting unique ex- 
ample devotion the public good; 
there only one vice which Germans 
possess; too much for this 
reason their Fiihrer must sometimes 
harsh with the outside world order 
prevent the age old exploitation 
Germany’s sentimental good-naturedness 
toward foreign nations. Virtually none 
the ardent believers this nonsense 
can check the truth the statements 
their teachers; for the few young people 
whom the Nazis sent out the last 
eight years are carefully selected. When 
they leave Germany they are not all 
interested questioning Nazi articles 
faith, and they know well they 
know that clouds bear rain that they 
did they would their return 
the Reich soon find themselves con- 
centration camps. millions German 
youths can more sincerely believe 
the moral greatness the third Reich 
than any normally gifted adults. 


sistent master morality the elementary 
democratic idea the rights the 
individual. Western democracy has 
lasted only short time, yet long enough 
let forget that such rights are 
not matter course, but are bought 
the price most devoted moral and 
physical energies many generations. 
Like nations behind their Maginot Line, 
their Channel their oceans, many non- 
Nazi Germans did not notice before 
1933 that this age confusion, apart 
from all national conflicts and besides 
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the actual class struggle, there 
“ethical” struggle mean impor- 
tance: real fight between strong ill- 
will and decent but weak good-will. 

When the Germans woke and 
realized that they had committed mere 
sin omission, but very grave one 
this respect, they soon found out that 
their new totalitarian state, with the 
help modern technics suppression, 
torture and blunt lawlessness, was 
trampling the life out even the most 
valiant citizens—constantly, day and 
night. was soon apparent that 
there was possible way save men 
good will. try save them en- 
dangered the bold opponent the new 
master-morality and brought even more 
cruelty upon its victims. last even 
many the finest Germans gave in. 

That the age the League Na- 
tions was still filled with national rival- 
ries and class struggle—often overlap- 
ping each other—no one could help see- 
ing. That there decisive religious 
difference between the reign sheer 
power and pure love, everyone also 
admits. But are obviously not all 
aware that new ethical 
battle going now: between human 
decency and the “good conscience” 
technically perfect barbarism; between 
elaborate glorification efficient sad- 
ism and the plainest humanitarian feel- 
ings. 

Such statement still sounds many 
ears like hysterical exaggeration and 
others like the wearisome talk 
toothless old bores. did not sound 
credible even few years ago. But 
overpower people fabulous, seeming- 
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impossible tactics, take men sur- 
prise—are the mightiest weapons fas- 

Its “new” religion truth 
antiquated that the average open- 
minded, progressive man culture 
would never have expected meet 
such ghost from old savagery the 
streets modern cities. failed 
recognize first. But Fascism 
means new type organization, 
nor does point some great spiritual 
value the future. Fascism shows it- 
self more and more shamelessly the 
oldest brand military and economic 
despotism, now equipped with the most 
modern tanks Modern 
men however, without certain histori- 
cal imagination are only with difficulty 
able get through their heads that 
mankind can relapse into the age 
Sargon, let alone the absolute monarch- 
ism the 17th and 18th centuries. 
matter fact such state that 
Frederic the Great, with its freedom 
the press, was inconceivably liberal 
comparison with that Goebbels. 

not succeed now depriv- 
ing savagery its overwhelming force, 
not now make every possible 
effort support moral generosity with 
power, may again have through 
completely dark age, least during 
our life time. want express the 
meaning the new moral attitude to- 
ward life which must, believe, 
attain, can perhaps best illustrate 
reference the two great testaments 
which make the Bible modern 
mankind, was view the out- 
standing sign moral and religious 
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wisdom early Christianity that in- 
sisted including the Old Testament 
its holy books—in spite all temptations 
the contrary. confess with regret 
that there are Jews who are either un- 
willing unable see the profound 
strengthening which has been given 
the concept love the teaching 
Jesus. But course there are also 
Christians who are sadly wanting the 
efforts put into practice the Gospel 
justice taught the Old Testament. 
What our generation needs more than 
anything is, opinion, more true 
and sincere union the two Testaments, 
union powerful justice and crea- 
tive kindness, not weak and undiscrim- 
inating love. With mere love, without 
any strength and power, one can 
lead men happiness; one can rule 
state even organize his domestic 
life. Might without right certainly 
evil, but also right without strength 
not desirable; dangerous conces- 


war ideas can more won without books than naval war 
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sion the evil powers aggression. 

Power without love completely im- 
moral, but powerless love less ob- 
jectionable. not think that the Jew- 
ish prophets Christ ever preached 
blind love and kindness which condones 
everything and agrees with all and 
everything. Instead they lived and 
worked that unity strength with 
love which still the great, lasting ex- 
ample; and realizable ideal; 
not idle day-dream. 

one can doubt that there exists 
both latently and manifestly 
whelming amount native force and 
good will the United States Amer- 
ica. Nowhere this stricken planet 
there now seem greater chances 
building new realization this 
ideal: the union power and fairness. 
firmly believe can not hope for 
the recovery the suffering world 
our day unless America lends her out 
moral and material aid. 


can won without ships. Books like ships have the toughest armor, 
the longest cruising range, and mount the most powerful guns. hope 
that all who write and publish and sell and administer books will 
rededicate themselves the single task arming the mind and spirit 
the American people with the strongest and most enduring weap- 
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WRITING this article within the 
cubicle huge library. There 
row row carrels equipped like 
mine for modern scholarship. And 
every desk one more boxes 
cards carefully collected and lov- 
ingly classified. might well confess 
that have more cards than anybody 
else here, except the librarian.) 

What are many men doing fon- 
dling many cards? First all, are 
all inspired one ubiquitous guiding 
principle: CoLLECT 500 MORE CARDS 
ANYTHING AND YOU ATTAIN NEW 
ASPECT NEVER KNOWN BEFORE 
THE HISTORY THE WORLD. That’s 
nutshell, and that’s the thinking which 
seems have fascinated, not hypno- 
tized, most researchers, and set the 
card with the learned and the mighty. 

Let’s investigate the learned first, and 
then see what the card has done the 
mighty. 

There field education which 
calls itself Education. The means em- 
ployed get ahead the ambitious 
person Education are not the same 
those used education. the former 
it’s “publish perish.” Now you 
don’t have anything publish, the 
time you collect cards you will. 
Take, for instance, young teacher from 
Kansas. Year before last, went 
about with enthusiasm searching for 
subject gather cards on, noticed 
the smoke boiling out the school 
Like flash subject rushed 


Francis Hayes 


him and knocked and asked for 
entrance; admitted and discussed 
long length with his advisor. Within 
few weeks the young man had mas- 
tered the technic; the end 
the year produced thesis for 
Master’s Degree, entitled “An Analysis 
the School Janitor’s Job Kansas.” 
Nor was this opus still-born. inspired 
friend who, the following year, ob- 
tained his M.A. with 
Study Janitors 100 Small Schools 
Michigan.” The influence these 
works spread South, and master 
Master’s theses resulted: Study 
Janitor Study the Rural Schools 
Fluvanna County, Virginia.” (See the 
Bibliography Studies, 
printed the United States Govern- 
ment, 1939.) 

But don’t get the impression that 
cation alone has gone for card-punch- 
state university sent out cards get the 
statistics petting the campus. The 
information gathered was 


No. 
different 
girls had 
dates 
with Necked 
during Tried first 
Case summer neck Necked attempt 


This sample his findings. There 


were seventeen cases all entered 
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the cards. The average number girls 
each man had dates with was about six; 
the average number girls each tried 
have necking party with was about 
four; and the average number girls 
petted was just under four. Thus 87.7% 
those tried were necked. year later 
read this article Spanish great 
Madrid daily. Presumably the author’s 
talents then, and afterwards, were val- 
ued highly. now the head 
great university press. Last year New 
York publisher sought bring him 
north sending him signed blank 
check with instructions fill his own 
salary. has published many works 
writers who cull the cards. 

Yes, it’s the cards. write 
open how-book marriage. This work 
not only approved Good House- 
keeping, was published that maga- 
zine. turn the index; human emo- 
tions are departmentalized like goods 
from mail-order house. 

Adjustments, marital, 9-16 
Affection, security of, 159 (one page) 
Baby, time for first, 82-84 
Boredom, 161 
Bridge, advice on, 
Chastity, benefits of, 
Clothing, depreciation of, 
Conversation, life’s, 146-147 
Courts, avoiding Divorce, 97-110 
Emotions, checking runaway, 159 
Family jokes, 107 
Golf, 
Grudges, surrender of, 104 
Life, joys married, 127, 140-153 
Love, falling in, 
Marriage, wisdom of, 27-42 
Nagging, avoidance of, 
Pluck, courtship candidate’s, 
Quintuplets, occurrence of, 
Zoological gardens, 119 

check the names the 


ties” quoted this book uncovered ap- 
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proximately fifteen doctors (M.D.’s and 
Ph.D.’s), three preachers, two philoso- 
phers, John Phillip Sousa, and Eleanor 
Roosevelt. Only six poets appear, and 
they are all quoted very briefly one 
and the same chapter William Lyon 
Phelps. The Bible, the Koran, the Tal- 
mud, and apparently all other great 
books wisdom out the past are total- 
ignored. These proportions seem 
turn more the poets, but re- 
cently-compiled card They used 
teach college that the poets (and 
mean all great writers) burned out 
the fuel most their divine fire 
writing about hate, faith, fear, tender- 
ness, absence, grief, evil, good, laughter, 
and God. 

much for the learned. The mighty, 
too, are searching for wisdom the 
cards. Take Washington. have 
good authority that the Capitol contains 
many hundreds miles cards. Re- 
cently the National Resources Planning 
Board published report showing that 
the federal government now depends 
its policies. Graduates trained Ameri- 
can universities the intricacies card 
manipulation are now employed such 
large numbers governmental depart- 
ments, industrial laboratories, and 
bureaus research commercial con- 
cerns that can said that the methods 
and results the filing system are 
respected and employed all branches 
American civil life. And the army 
not skipped, either. makes breaks 
its officers with what called steel- 
pronged McBee Sorter, vast Brobding- 
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nagian file intricately punched and 
scalloped cards. “The classification 
cer’s work,” says Walter Bingham 
Sept. 1942), “is basic and 
necessity given high order pri- 
ority.” This officer may, when queried 
about placements officers the army, 
“endorse with confidence,” “endorse 
with enthusiasm,” just plain “reject” 
—according the results his card- 
combing. 

The card has invaded man’s 
most holy places. talks him 
(through insurance agents) his birth- 
and death-rate, past and come, his 
family, and his folklore, his religion, 
his crimes, hates, mores, passions. 
with the soldiers all over the world. 
Nothing has escaped the modern sta- 
tistical card, not even God. preacher 
recently sent out cards many ministers, 
asking this question: “Does God know 
and often think about every person 
the world?” The answers were received 
back, and out came the follow- 
ing oracular information: said yes, 
answered no, and didn’t know. 
the question, “Did Jesus make the 
world?”, ministers answered yes, 
no, were uncertain. And goes. (If 
you want see reams this kind 
tabulation, see Robert and Helen Lynd, 
Middletown, the card-pullers’ bible.) 

Wells once visualized huge 
global library established Lisbon, 
and employ swarms workers trained 
all the skills known man. 
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Here all human knowledge facts 
were stored, and tapped anyone 
anywhere the world, absolutely free. 
This seems noble, forward- 
looking concept; but the trouble that 
the universe spawns billion billion facts 
second. 

The card has long since probably 
reached its limits. has produced 
sense dependence the mechanical, 
not reverence for it. (In our 
thinking don’t tend people all past 
centuries with thinkers? Horse and 
buggy stuff? the writer the only 
thing about the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress, state case, its physical size.) 
Who, save almighty God, could compre- 
hend our infinite chaos facts, tabula- 
tion the insignificant, case-histories 
unimportant nobodiana, futile record- 
keeping which clutters billions 
files, shelves, libraries, and vaults our 
age? 

may have way out our chaos 
the words Lao-tse: “Wise men are 
never scholars, and scholars are never 
wise men.” 

Meanwhile, until new direction 
found, must teaching the card- 
method seeking “new truth” 
students, and must fumble along with 
own collection 150,000 cards. 
sincerely hope that their bull sessions 
graduates don’t say me, however 
much they may fun: think 
card.” 
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Early Spring Sunshine 


The sun shines brightly just now, 
Hidden long for weeks till today; 
Through the dull grey Winter’s bloom. 


glistens clear icy way. 


the young Spring’s own warm breath 
That always makes new sunshine sweet, 
Showing she must closely by, 

Despite the fact recent sleet? 


There’s joy these first soft days, 

wistful coming still hope— 

promise freedom from strain 
And stress with which had cope. 


The hardened sod begins thaw, 

The ice-bound pond crinkles and breaks; 
Tall trees feel the sap once more, 

gentle warmth unseals the lakes. 


joyous call, lusty note, 

Comes from the woods and soaking hills— 
song awakened greeting 

Floats through the still-chilled air thrills. 


That bird-song echoes and echoes; 
All Nature responds with bound 
And takes the cry earnest, 
Answering with jubilant sound. 


Throughout the gladdening universe 
The chorus harmony runs; 

token tribute and praise 

ages returning suns. 


Two Poems Spring 


May Sunday 


Garden, you are beautiful today! 
Within the paths Spring-green grass, 
The beds are all aglow 
With sturdy tulips raising cups 
satin petals the liquid sun; 

The amber warmth fills each uplifted 
flower— 

Clean yellow, bright scarlet, 

And unsual shade rose 

Mingled with the white poets’ 

Own Narcissus! Here and there 

The almost-faded crocuses, 

Remnants the earliest Spring; 

And the honey-suckle! full 

Bloom, and fragrant with lust 

That lures every bee for miles around. 

Off rear corner stands the lilac tree, 

heavily laden with purple fruit 

That the garden and the house 

Are pleasant both day and night. 

What joy sleep with fragrance lilac 

And then wake find still there! 

The lilies, their violet velvet, 

Make spot pure delight— 

Dignity, peace, and majesty are theirs, 

the upper silken petals flutter 

this crisp and daring May breeze. 

The robins the birdbath know their 

They spatter there the bright day long 

And then, with throat uplifted, lone 
one 

Stops last sun-ray for good-night 
drink! 

garden, you are beautiful today! 
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higher education did 
not expect view the war from the 
sidelines, College authorities knew that 
the impact war would jolting 
one, because college boys furnish some 
the most delectable tidbits for the 
maw They realized that these 
boys would have enter the service, 
but expected that some scheme would 
devised whereby they could stay 
school long enough given the 
background commonly believed 
requisite for officers. 

scheme was worked out, but was 
not the one that many college authori- 
ties had expected. What the government 
now doing amounts gigantic re- 
distribution practically all male col- 
lege enrollments. The new plan has the 
effect sucking all college boys into 
huge pool from which the military au- 
thorities then proceed choose many 
they judge necessary receive mili- 
tary training selected schools. Thus 
boy who was sophomore Bates may 
sent for naval training Columbia 
Williams. 

The net result such scheme is, 
first, draw sharp line between schools 
chosen for military training and those 
not blessed. The former can maintain 
their institutions, albeit they may have 
tear apart their curricula; the latter may 
have out business. The second 


Taken from Philosophical Fragments, 
Kierkegaard, tr. David Swenson, Princeton 
University Press, 1936, 


The Future the Liberal Arts 


Broupy 


result differentiate with almost 
brutal sharpness between what sort 
learning essential war and what 
not. Whatever else the Army may have 
its doubts about, this point seems 
clear, viz., that the liberal arts, more 
accurately, the humanities are unessen- 
tial the military effort. Philosophy, 
literature, fine arts, most the non- 
physical sciences—the backbone the 
traditional liberal arts curriculum—are 
thus tucked away together quiet 
lagoon which the ragings war can- 
not disturb and which certainly cannot 
disturb the ragings war. 

For the teachers these subjects and 
for all those who think they are im- 
portant, this humiliating situation. 
which supposed everybody’s war 
not flattering. enough make 
these educators emulate the ancient Di- 
ogenes. related that when Corinth 
was about besieged, Diogenes saw 
everyone the city rushing about pre- 
paring for the coming battle. After some 
reflection the sage began roll barrel 
and down the streets. When ques- 
tioned explained did not want 
the only one the city who was idle 
such time.* 

Some educators indeed, have done 
something the sort. putting the 
word “War” synonym into the 
titles certain standard peaceful 
courses the impression given that the 
humanities are also busy work fight- 
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ing the war. Thus good old-fashioned 
course logic can converted with 
some ingenuity into “Propaganda An- 
alysis”; standard European history can 
dressed become “Political Back- 
grounds the War.” 

Other bewildered liberal arts souls 
have contented themselves with direct- 
ing mild remonstrances the military 
authorities and with writing protesting 
letters and articles their favorite pro- 
fessional journals. few who are im- 
portant enough quoted the major 
metropolitan papers assert with dignity 
that they will fight keep the liberal 
arts alive until peace returns. 

Occasionally important layman ex- 
presses his sympathy public, Thus 
recent address Duke university, 
Wendell Willkie “lifts his voice for 
liberal arts study” quote the New 
York Times headline writer. Yet when 
all said and done the liberal arts 
educators are left with little but this 
consolation; that they are the custodians 
precious heritage and that, 
matter fact, are fighting this war 
that the world will safe for the 
liberal arts. This but tepid comfort, 
because places the liberal arts and their 
devotees the same category with little 
children and sweet defenseless women, 
and while there nothing the world 
more lovable than little children and 
sweet defenseless women, not par- 
ticularly heroic classified with them 
times war. 

The plight the liberal arts, there- 
fore, not happy, and perhaps un- 
kind make unhappier. Yet the 
liberal arts are valuable, and they are 


saved, they must face the future 
with something more than hope and 
with more than belief that when the 
war over everything will pretty 
much was before. This belief, 
widely held, dangerous, because there 
are certain factors which are even now 
operating make that belief possible 
delusion. 

What are some these factors and 
their probable effects? the first place, 
are being given understand that 
our civilization after the war not go- 
ing less dependent science and 
technology than was before during 
the war. the contrary, being 
forecast with confidence that mass pro- 
duction, occupational specialization and 
technological advances will really come 
into flower only after the war. Educa- 
tionally, this means that the stress 
specialized skills marked during the 
war not disappear after the conflict, 
but rather will augmented it. Just 
plain infantry now obsolete, the 
plain workmen will obsolete after the 
war, Each individual will require special- 
ized training get and hold any 
save the most menial jobs. All this 
will mean “education,” bigger volume 
education than has ever poured into 
minds before, but there little evidence 
that will liberal arts education. In- 
asmuch the only specific “job” for 
which the liberal arts such are ob- 
viously essential the teaching them, 
grounds alone any other fate for the 
liberal arts than feed its own tail— 
process which, the nature the case, 
can’t last very long. 
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argued that liberal arts are 
essential the training for the profes- 
sions, will nevertheless have 
conceded that this very hard prove, 
and that the accelerated medical and 
engineering courses win the war for us, 
the thesis will still harder maintain. 
matter fact, many third and 
fourth rate medical and law school has 
turned pretty penny ignoring this 
argument altogether. 

The question ask ourselves this: 
After the war, when employment will 
our pressing problem and when 
dustry tries get back peacetime pro- 
duction, will our young people 
mood fed thorough “background” 
the humanities before getting the 
frosting the skills which qualify them 
for jobs hanging out shingle? 

There seems evidence for be- 
lieving that such mood may not pre- 
vail. had already begun disappear 
before the war; has virtually disap- 
peared during the war; may very well 
not reborn after the war. 

This brings the second factor. The 
stress war has taught the tech- 
niques training people hurry for 
every conceivable sort endeavor. In- 
tensive study for short periods time 
are the order the day. one institu- 
tion full year college physics 
taught six weeks. Colleges have ac- 
celerated their own programs; industry 
has instituted short-term training peri- 
ods; flood private educational enter- 
prises are offering short-term courses for 
specialized skills. Vocational schools and 
high schools, adult education programs 
are following suit. there any evidence 
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for the belief that the leisurely four- 
year rather general background building 
type learning will automatically re- 
turn with the close hostilities? 

Millions young men will de- 
mobilized. They will need retraining for 
civilian life. Will they have the time 
and money for four years college 
any kind? they lack the means, will 
the government pay for four years 
education when the war has shown that 
year six months are enough? Will 
the government subsidize men for liberal 
education peace time when refused 
during the war? Far more 
education for the service men, will 
the short, intensive, specialized type. 
And what reason have for believing 
that the rising newer generation will 
want anything very different from what 
their older brothers will have received? 

solid body educational opinion 
the contrary might stem this tide. The 
public might listen the educators spoke 
loudly enough; might not heed, but 
probably would listen. What then the 
prospect the educational world from 
kindergarten university rising de- 
fense the liberal arts? 

the liberal arts educators have not 
been altogether blind during the last 
ten years, then they must have realized 
that within the vast enterprise call 
education there have been powerful 
voices pleading for the very sort edu- 
cation that the war has made more 
less necessary and popular. The identity 
these men less important than the 
theories they represent. 

the first place, they have been sold 
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the notion that learning can gen- 
now and then, less efficient than 
specific training for specific tasks. 
mechanic needs few mathematical 
formulae his work, these should 
taught directly rather than him 
full general mathematics and leave 
his own powers apply these 
principles his own specific problems. 
the average adult uses 10,000 words, 
then teach him these words rather than 
give him general language instruction. 
Learning “to think” thus becomes 
waste time. 

the second place, these educators 
have been impressed the indubitable 
fact that great many young people 
have neither the mentality nor inclina- 
tion the book work required for 
liberal education. And since these 
youngsters probably constitute ma- 
jority the secondary school popula- 
tion, they see reason for the domi- 
nating position the college prepara- 
tory subjects the average high school. 
These men believe vocational and 
pre-vocational training the first re- 
sponsibility the high school. batch 
youth surveys undertaken during the 
depression almost unanimously come 
this sort conclusion. 

Whether these views are sound not 
here argued, but that they exist 
fact; that they bode any great support for 
the re-instatement the liberal arts 
pre-war patterns improbable. 
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would seem, therefore, from the 
factors herein examined that the road 
back for the liberal arts may not 
smooth and may well strewn with 
obstacles too great for its war slackened 
momentum. Those who are concerned 
about the preservation these arts 
might well plan their campaign with 
these factors mind. 

What that campaign should 
not profess know, but this much can 
said: Any course education which 
promises make men, wiser, better and 
happier will not unnoticed our 
country; any system which fulfills that 
promise need never worry about fu- 
ture. The problem the post war world 
will the control technology and 
science the interests the good life. 
The better our technicians become the 
better our citizens will have become 
are avoid chaos. produce 
men and women who can think out the 
ways and means using the new tech- 
nology for human good and happiness 
the new task the new liberal arts. 

other words, there will need 
crusade after the war prevent man’s 
complete enslavement the machine. 
The liberal arts did not prevent the ini- 
tial stages that enslavement which 
were progress long before the present 
war; will have gigantic task pre- 
vent after the war. But perhaps big 
job just what the humane studies need 
for their preservation this stage 
history. 


Roman Gentlemen Liked Read 


HILE was Tusculum wished 
read certain books the library 
young Lucullus. went his house for 
arrival found Marcus Cato, whose pres- 
ence there had not foreknown, sitting 
the library with many volumes Stoicism 
around him. There was him, you 
know, passion for reading which could 
ing, complete leisure, great lot 
occupation.* 


The incident was related two thou- 
sand years ago Cicero. appears 
his book ethics, Finibus Bonorum 
theme, just pertinent our own, 
different the latter from that 
Cicero. 

The pleasing picture the scholar 
evoked, seeks opportunity read. 
delves into the literature the idea 
which intrigues his imagination. For the 
immediate present gives himself 
wholly the undertaking. His book- 
loving mind. Not one such man, but two 
such men are the picture Cicero offers. 

The two men, Cicero and Cato, fell 
into conversation. Only small portion 
Cicero’s record that conservation 
need concern this time. Here is: 


Then Cato asked, books can you 
need from this library when you have such 
store books your own?” came,” 


apologies competent Latinists, the 
writer has ventured make his own rough trans- 
lations quoted passages. 


said “to get some Aristotle’s Com- 
mentaries which knew were here. want 


read them while not busy usually 


am.” 


Two avid readers twenty centuries ago 
descended upon another man’s private 
library get volumes not among 
their personal possessions, the latter ap- 
parently rather generous their own 
dimensions. not the delightful scene 
the scholar work: that important. 
The thing noted the evidence 
Cicero’s reminiscence that 
abundant reading matter was within 
reach. 

The available books any era may 
assessed once revelation and 
measure the ardor men’s reading, 
and also the inspiration that ardor. 
Acknowledge that homes with library 
facilities such those hinted above 
may have been relatively few, half 
century before the birth Christ, even 
the political center the world, yet 
the fact implicit the story that 
really vast amount literature was 
sight. 

his Brutus, written year 
before the Finibus, Cicero set forth 
history oratory from the time 
Demosthenes his own day. Published 
orations were probably the portion 
written words that most appealed 
Cicero, with other literature, particularly 
that philosophy, background. Cicero 
asserted that, far known his day, 
speech manuscripts dated back far 
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the time Pericles, and his history 
demonstrates some measure acquain- 
tance with great body such material. 

What indication can offered 
the extent supply manuscript ora- 
tions? Cicero said that had himself 
located and read more than hundred 
and fifty Cato’s orations, this Cato 
being earlier generation than the 
man the same name mentioned above. 
And yet, Cicero pointed out, Cato was 
hardly known Cicero’s own day. 
unknown had many hundred 
fifty more oration manuscripts his 
credit, all sufficiently accessible that 
Cicero could put his hand upon them, 
implied that the total volume that 
type literature must have been very 
great indeed. And Cicero thought 
sufficient importance the literature 
art devote two books (Brutus and 
Oratore) study its sources and 
forms. 

Such minor and incidental observa- 
tions are simply reminders the flood 
production that burst forth the 
classical age, stream never again seen 
until post-Renaissance days. And all 
these books were written and copied 
hand. That was just true ancient 
days mediaeval centuries, yet 
such account the burden that labor 
tinctures the story ancient publishing 
met mediaeval history. The 
really productive era took its stride 
the handwork involved 
the non-productive era found matter 
considerable moment. 

Mere description the Roman scene 
carries within itself the suggestion 
plenitude books. These had pub- 
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lished. But they also had distrib- 
uted. Were there bookstores those 
days? Apparently, one wanted book, 
just stepped out and bought it, 
would today. just now bought 
for the boy several books with red let- 
tering,” remark Petronius, century 
after Cicero, put into the mouth 
fictitious character Satyrikon. (One 
gains the impression that red-lettered 
books were law books.) 

But come back Cicero’s history 
oratory. His analyses the qualities 
this orator and that include references 
the reading that entered into the train- 
ing these men. “Demosthenes said 
have read Plato studiously.” 
Quintus Catulus asserted that 
read widely. Servius judged have 
become successful orator because 
his applications the laws logic, his 
knowledge literature, and the elegance 
his diction. Lucius Torquatus was 
ascribed extensive reading both popu- 
lar and learned types literature. 
literature that “is found the fountain 
perfect eloquence.” 

The standing public speech 
Cicero’s esteem nowhere better dem- 
onstrated than this sentence: “Will 
anyone, any time, entertain doubt that 
our republic eloquence has always 
held first rank among urban and peace- 
ful pursuits, with knowledge law 
second place?” 

But nevertheless observed that 
was deemed better teacher 
law than teacher speech, and mildly 
wondered why that should be. why 
not glorious teach what very 
fine learn?” the question of- 
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fered hypothetical reply, the ef- 
fect that some learn speak well 
through sheer experience speaking, 
implying that law, the contrary, could 
not, even then, learned incidentally 
the course practice, without de- 
liberate study. 

The whole issue skill funda- 
mental arts involved that question 
and the answer it. what extent 
may the development facility read- 
ing, for example, left the exercise 
actual performance, once the rudi- 
ments have been acquired? Cicero’s ques- 
tion must not construed directed 
toward the beginner, but directed 
toward the mature student. Its counter- 
part found our current prob- 
lem the reading ability high school 
and college students. Must teach 
them read, even late stage 
their training? May stress ideas set 
forth printed words the assump- 
tion that students read competently, 
must instruct the technique 
reading for ideas? better ex- 
pound profundities thought litera- 
ture, the interrelations historical 
events, be, even for advanced stu- 
dents, the teacher reading the field 
mature materials? 

But who would reading Roman 
days? The orators, the philosophers, the 
poets, the lawyers, only? Juvenal 
ires) introduced the theme the busi- 
ness man who may care read route. 
“If has business attend to, the 
rich man borne through the yielding 
crowd, moving fast head-high large 
Liburnian litter. And reads writes 
sleeps inside it.” The first century 
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equivalent the twentieth century 
streamliner stratoliner, which one 
may conserve his time, not lose it! 

Juvenal also who gave hint 
women who read. Forget the caustic 
the comments themselves, and regard 
the comments evidence that women, 
well men, liked read old 
Rome. “That woman worse who, 
soon she reclines table, praises 
Virgil makes comparisons among 
the poets, suspending Virgil one scale 
pan and Homer the other.” 

particularly severe upon the 
affectation that made some women 
his own time dote everything 
Grecian origin. reminds one the 
lament Mrs, Blimber, Dombey and 
Son, who was sure she would have 
been utterly happy she could just have 
known “What worse than 
woman who does not think herself beau- 
tiful until she has changed herself from 
Athens. They express their fears 
Greek. All the secrets their souls 
they pour forth Greek.” This ties 
Cicero’s own intimation that some 
people might know Greek better than 
their own vernacular; see second para- 
graph below. 

One wonders whether the scholar’s ad- 
miration for the liberal arts sicken- 
ing the practical man this affecta- 
tion culture the scholar himself. 
moment shall come back the 
question liberal education vs. voca- 
tional training. 

Finibus Cicero brought forward 
the issue reading literature the 
original language translations. 
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voiced two judgments that bear the 
matter. “As matter fact, one 
whom our own writers remain un- 
nemore’ less readily than would 
read the same expression Greek, then 
shall not please have Plato’s 
ideas how-to-live-properly-and-hap- 
pily set forth Latin?” 

Perhaps Cicero was only skirting the 
question. seems not have thought 
the possibility that the original ex- 
pression might yield flavor idea 
that the parallel expression another 
language might not manifest, particu- 
larly when the latter expression has been 
set another writer than the original 
author. There are two hazards—the lan- 
guage and the translator. Cicero con- 
sidered only the element the reader’s 
at-homeness the two languages. There 
the hint that some Romans might 
actually find Greek more readable than 
Latin. 

Orators who regard the composition 
their addresses serious art may, 
reading. What effect does the audience 
situation have upon oral presentation 
carefully prepared material? Cicero has 
reported, Brutus, that certain Greek 
poet, while reading long poem his 
own writing, was deserted all his 
audience save Plato alone. The poet 
paused say, “Nevertheless continue 
reading, for Plato is, opinion, 
the equivalent hundred thousand.” 

Having mentioned the incident 
Brutus, Cicero asked, “Could you, 
Brutus, such thing your audience 
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left you, once happened Curio?” 
The reply Brutus was expressive: 
confess you that even those court 
cases which everything depends the 
judges rather than decision the 
people cannot talk left with- 
out crowd talk to.” The audience 
important the expression 
thought, any age. 

Reading cannot divorced from 
study from learning read, 
find ourselves drawn into problems 
education. Persius (Satires) inquired 
the good derived from study, 
and series questions indicated 
the direction which would have 
the answers The educated man has 
sense values that discount super- 
ficiality, and takes the long and 
lofty view. 

“Has study taught you how live? 
Are you expert detecting marks 
truth, that there clang suggest 
gold baser metal? Are you 
temperate desire? Can you pass 
coin embedded the mud with- 
out gluttonously having your mouth 
water like 

But, repined Juvenal, the good old 
days sturdy living with its decent 
views and precepts, were gone. Nowa- 
days, his nowadays, one studies for gain. 
“Nobody asks whence you have it, but 
you must have money.” Study law, 
into trade, was everyday advice. 
“Pick your tablet, boy; wake up; 
write; work your cases; read the 
red-lettered laws the 
buy what you can sell for half 
much more than you pay. The odor 
profit from any source good.” 


Petronius wished know how early 


youngster’s life should intro- 
duced vocational training. How much 
general education really functional 
boy’s development? After speak- 
ing having bought some books for 
boy, related above, man went 
say: want him taste the law 
bit that can handle business. The 
study law has living it. has 
already been contaminated enough 
literature. should not take the 
law, have made mind have 
him learn trade.” 

But that only one side the matter. 
Petronius had let another character have 
some lines earlier portion 
kon. teacher rhetoric was made 
speak opposition the idea early 
vocational instruction. 


Parents who are unwilling that their chil- 
dren should profit from rigorous study de- 
serve start with, they found 
their hopes, and everything else, ambi- 
tion. Then, since they are haste realize 
their desires, they urge students who are 
yet immature speak public forum, and 
growing boys they impose eloquence, and 
there nothing more exacting than such 
things. only they would permit develop- 
ment attained little little, that 
studious youth might immersed serious 
reading, and might feed their minds wis- 
dom’s precepts, But, is, the boys 
fool around school, the youth are laughed 

anyone would court the effects sober 
art, and apply his mind matters im- 
portance, let him give his early years 
poetry, and let his happy heart drink 
from the Homeric fountain. Then after 
being filled the Socratics, let him free 
the rein and brandish the weapons great 
Demosthenes. And after that let the Roman 
galaxy move about him.” 
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How much should teacher paid, 
asks Juvenal effect. must possess 
vast knowledge. must train and con- 
trol our youth. “Attend all these 
duties, but when the year receive 
only much the populace demands 
for the winner athletic competi- 
tion.” And regards the income 
poets and historians, men who make the 
books that other men delight read, 
they should take what they can get 


long does not come naught that 
you have worked from early morning dark- 
ness where common smith would sit 
work, one who teaches others how 
draw the wool obliquely through the comb- 
ing 

Perhaps that just the trouble, that 
the scholar and the teacher have been 
accepting what was offered, finding in- 
tangible satisfactions their work. From 
Roman times until now the answer 
the question, what teacher worth, 
has been unchanging one. who 
exercises himself knowledge art 
that has market value itself finds 
that himself has market value. 
Perhaps future generations will discover 
that the teacher’s own best protection 
himself the elimination all educa- 
tion save vocational skill and informa- 
tion. The continuing and growing de- 
mand for cash-value education may lead 
cash-value teaching. 

Ancient teachers, those the first 
century, A.D., found equally with 
the twentieth century that young- 
sters are full tricks. Let Persius relate 
example. remember that often, 
when was little chap, gave eyes 
touch olive oil did not wish 
learn the famous speech dying 
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Cato something that sort, 
the apparent purpose being create 
suggestion eyes that gave trouble and 
demanded rest. 

Persius has also provided illustra- 
tion the fact that perennially the 
young pupil finds snags the stream 
learning and work. 


Now take the book hand, and the hair- 
less parchment, the two-toned parchment, 
and the sheets paper, and the pen 
jointed reed. Then complain because the 
ink clots thick upon-the reed, but that the 
ink loses its blackness water poured it. 
How can hold myself work with 
such pen? 

The eye-voice span reading was 
noted those days. may more 


scientific measuring now than did the 
men ancient Rome, but they were 
cognizant some the problem as- 
pects reading which still take 
interest. Before the end the first 
century Quintilian made mention, his 
Institutio Oratoria, some his ob- 
servations. 


look the right reading (as every- 
body teaches do) and look ahead, 
too, matter not only theory but also 
practice. For the sequence words 
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fixed advance pronunciation, and 
that sufficiently difficult achievement, 
attention being divided because the voice 
occupied with one item while the eye con- 
cerned with something else. 


Quintilian was mean psy- 
chologist most evident anyone who 
has read the first book the 
sentence after sentence one finds 
pedagogical wisdom; many more his 
statements can approved today than 
disapproved, relation elementary 
education. 

was interested, was Cicero, 
the development the orator, and, like 
Cicero, perceived the vital character 
the relation between literature and good 
speech. But his estimate reading, 
factor one’s life, transcended its 
service foundation oratory. read 
good books “essential for boys and 
pleasurable for older people, providing 
delightful companionship for hours 
retirement, and the only one all 
our study activities that builds rather 
than makes mere show.” The charm 
reading was felt among the Romans 
felt among us, and was 
means new thing among men even 
then. 


¥ 


Outside the Classroom 


BECOMING increasingly evident 
that educators throughout the coun- 
try are turning more realistic pro- 
gram education prepare American 
youth for present and post-war needs. 
More specifically, this means that 
greater emphasis being placed upon 
the teaching wider range skills. 
does not necessarily mean that philoso- 
phy and the arts are less important, but 
that increasingly more importance 
placed upon skills and that real under- 
standing and appreciation more logically 
follow experience. doubt true 
that learn very little except through 
direct experience and that close rela- 
tionship needed between reading and 
experience. Obviously the motivation for 
this change education today brought 
about the sudden and increased de- 
mand for people who know how 
specific jobs. carry successfully 
world-wide, mechanized war, the range 
technical skills needed greater than 
ever before. 

Already are witnessing great 
change the present college and high 
school curricula, and some extent 
the elementary grades. The High School 
Victory Corps Program emphasizes 
training the skills needed carry 
various types community service and 
welfare work. places much emphasis 
upon the training for mechanical skills 
using various types machines nu- 
merous fields. Also, emphasizes vigor- 


ously, and rightly so, man’s relationship 
earth and his dependence upon the 
products from the earth. Gardening, 
farming and other actual work now 
patriotic service and not thought 
mere work alone. Participation the 
salvage program, emphasis conserva- 
tion natural resources, organization 
the community for the welfare and 
protection citizens case danger 
catastrophe may seem strange 
emphasis education, but thoroughly 
understood and endorsed the average 
citizen. 

need not stretch our imaginations 
far see this new direction edu- 
cation sensible and practical program 
for new type community education 
for American youth world peace. 
The greatest danger will that wave 
returning status quo likely 
sweep over the country soon hos- 
tilities cease. One the greatest oppor- 
tunities for American education now 
ours can crystallized into specific 
curriculum changes and administration 
leadership The responsibility 
therefore rests primarily with school ad- 
ministrators and those responsible for 
the training teachers our schools. 

While the war emergency necessarily 
forced these immediate changes edu- 
cation, there were many conditions exist- 
ing our schools and country which 
alone would justify modification cur- 
riculum and procedures. One need only 
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review the history American educa- 
tion from the time was decided 
corner-stone our democracy that every 
child should have free education see 
that our system education has come 
considerably regimented and system- 
atic, spite changing philosophy and 
noble leadership prevent it. the 
outset the school curriculum provided 
the Rs—that was the practical thing 
do. With rapidly changing social and 
economic conditions, new subjects were 
added the curriculum, but the cur- 
riculum became crowded with subjects. 
this point there was definite trend 
toward grouping certain subjects, 
the social sciences. Some call this expan- 
sion and change “integration.” There 
was much pressure for standard cur- 
Along with this was the move- 
ment for standard schools, and through- 
out the country today, spite some 
newer developments the community 
type school buildings, there 
fortunately little difference the struc- 
ture our American school buildings 
and grounds. Undoubtedly, standardiza- 
tion buildings has had its good points, 
but the long view has tended 
systematize the program. Structure al- 
most invariably determines program. 
the past twenty-five years there has 
been great increase our population 
and definite shift this population 
from rural areas urban areas. This 
shift population has been caused 
the expansion industrialism and prog- 
ress mechanical and labor-saving de- 
vices, well increased transportation 
facilities and means communication. 
one time took one farm maintain 
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itself and one family the city, whereas 
now one farm can supply least forty 
city families. Therefore, the migration 
urban areas has been the increase 
until more than 50% our population 
live urban, congested areas. The im- 
pact this concentration people has 
added the problems the school. 
Schools have had build and operate 
more upon mass production program 
than individualized program. The 
inevitable result, far individual 
children are concerned, tends fit them 
into pattern rather than prepare them 
individuals. prominent educator 
remarked that the range experience 
the average American child narrow 
seldom understands what studies 
his school books. This and many other 
situations has caused educators 
concerned, and declare that the time 
has arrived inaugurate more real- 
istic program our schools and pro- 
vide more opportunities for outdoor ex- 
periences integral part school. 
The war has crystallized this need. 


COMMUNITY SCHOOL 


For evidence that this change 
thought and procedure was already 
started before the war, have but 
examine the many successful ventures 
with the community school plan. This 
movement recognized the need for chil- 
dren, part their education, be- 
become more active community af- 
fairs and study first hand, rather than 
their communities. Some 
planned and executed field trips 
school groups proved valuable 
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adjunct this new emphasis the 
school curriculum. Studies have shown 
that children learn more and remember 
longer when they have had direct experi- 
ence enterprise that worthwhile 
educationally. the educational plans 
for the future, viewed many lead- 
ing educators and policy-forming com- 
mittees, the need for work experience 
and far more education carried 
the out-of-doors clearly indi- 
cated. 


The values camping have long 
been recognized leading educators. 
Charles Eliot described organized sum- 
mer camping “the most significant con- 
tribution education that 
given the world.” The present United 
States Commissioner Education has said, 
summer camp is, should be, ad- 
junct the public private school. 

There little question but that school 
boards have the power conduct programs 
recreational activities for their pupils 
during the summer, including playground 
and camp programs. The courts recognize 
that our conception what constitutes 
good education has expanded and must con- 
tinue expand. They have upheld the 
right school authorities conduct extra- 
having educational 
value. There activity this nature for 
which better case can made out than 
the school camp.* 

The emphasis the camps the 
value teaching young people the dignity 
and importance work must given im- 
mediate considerations educator and lay- 
men 


From “Time Their Hands” Gilbert 
Wren and Harley, published American 
Youth Commission. 

From “Work Camps for High School Youth” 
published American Youth Commission. 

From article John Guy Fowlkes, pub- 
lished Journal Educational Sep- 
tember, 1942. 
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regular part the educational program 
throughout the country. Such camping ex- 
perience should recognized not thing 
apart nor substitute for other educa- 
tional opportunity. Some the benefits 
camp life are physical hardening, work ex- 
perience, rich opportunity for nature study. 
These physical experiences are just essen- 
tial full human development are the 
three R’s and the 


OUTDOOR PING 


The camping movement has for long 
time demonstrated that children 
favorable camping situations gain much 
good education that the classrooms 
cannot provide. conservatively esti- 
mated that only about five per cent 
our youth have chance secure the 
benefits camping experience. The 
educational values camping are many, 
but chief among them are the realities 
caring for oneself the open, meet- 
ing adversities weather and the prob- 
lems food and shelter, coming 
direct contact with the many phenomena 
nature, learning the social values 
living small groups and how pro- 
duce and cook the food needed. camp 
that produces these results effectively 
points out that much the changed 
behavior and educational good that ac- 
crues each child takes place when the 
school doors are legally closed for the 
summer months. The potentialities 
far more realistic living means 
education open our American 
schools way camping. Changes 
the school curriculum would made. 

Camping Education presents the basis 
for this change the simple thesis: shat 
which ought and best taught 
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side the schoolrooms should there 
taught, and that which can best 
learned through experience dealing di- 
rectly with native materials and life 
situations outside the school should there 
learned. Camping Education clear- 
outdoor movement. This does not 
mean that would all take the place 
the school, but certainly means that 
the school curriculum should re- 


LIFE CAMPS 


For the past twelve years the Life 
Camps have carried careful study and 
experimentation the relationship 
outdoor experience the total education 
the child. the Life Camping pro- 
gram was recognized that order 
gain fuller realization the educa- 
tional opportunities camp, the pro- 
gram and structure the camp would 
have greatly changed. careful 
study the camping movement shows 
that, without realizing it, most camps 
have patterned their organization and 
program after the school method or- 
ganization. Most camps are organized 
the basis departments and activities. 
They divide the day into class activity 
periods and employ counselors teach 
these activities stated times subjects 
are taught school. 

This type camp program could not 
utilize the full advantages offered 
the opportunities the out-of-doors. 
Therefore, the Life Camp program for 
many years has operated entirely 
different basis. The campers are divided 
into small, independent groups fami- 
lies six eight each group. Each 


small group, under competent leader- 


studied and evaluated terms where 
the best place learn the things 
that are educationally worthwhile. 
careful examination subject matter and 
the curriculum the basis this simple 
thesis will unquestionably show that 
far greater amount the school time 
can more profitably spent out-of- 
doors than now the case with conse- 
quent gain pupils. 


ship, establishes its own home the 
woods. designs, builds remodels its 
living quarters. The campers live 
wide variety types shelters; cov- 
ered wagons, lean-tos, round-tos, tree 
houses and covered Each group 
has the responsibility keeping its own 
shelter repair and has the freedom 
change and alter the interest need 
arises. 

The groups grow some their own 
food, make out their own menus con- 
sultation with nutrition expert, protect 
their food their own home-made de- 
vices for refrigeration, and cook most 
their own meals. necessary for them 
design and build their fireplaces and 
ovens for cooking and baking. The whole 
program housekeeping essential 
part living their own. There 
much work done, but when the 
motivation providing their own com- 
fort, welfare and happiness, the idea 
work seems disappear and merges 
into exciting adventure. 

These small groups co-operate 
community way. They undertake ex- 
ploration trips together and carry 
numerous community projects for the 
welfare the larger group. Explora- 
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tion and camping trips are taken into the 
near and far areas around camp, and 
the lessons history, geography and 
nature are many and exciting. this 
program they come grips with the 
realities being their own. This kind 
experience, all American youth 
could have integral part their 
school life, would certainly change for 
the better the background for future 
citizenship and service our communi- 
ties and nation. 

our country becomes more urban- 
ized there increasingly need for 
this kind experience essential 
part education. perhaps true that 
have tended shelter youth too 
much the experience they have 
our schools. Recently 
Army official Gaudalcanal made 
most significant statement show that 
wider range experience needed 
prepare the men for the tasks now 
before them. 


that the youth the democracies 
has had too many years without worry over 
where the next meal bed coming from 
and has never had battle for existence. 
It’s not because our boys aren’t good fight- 
ers, because they are. But takes them time 
learn it. They are still trying fight the 
war books, what they have read about 
wars. Maybe they know too much about it. 
any case, they have got learn that Japs 
don’t fight any book. 


This the familiar thesis experience. 
Resourcefulness and certain amount 
fending your own desirable edu- 
cation, for war peace. 


NATIONAL CAMP 


this program Life Camps gained 


the attention educators from various 
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parts the country, many came ob- 
serve and study its operation and results. 
Thus came the need for the establish- 
ment new kind outdoor school 
for the training administrators and 
teachers interested this new phase 
education. 

Early the spring 1940 plans were 
made establish National Camp 
center for advanced leadership training 
camping education. This unique camp 
was established one-thousand acre 
tract wooded land the Kittatinny 
Mountains northern New Jersey. One 
Life Camps also located this 
property and serves laboratory for 
study and observation those attend- 
ing National Camp. Twenty-five thou- 
sand acres park and forest preserve 
land High Park and Stokes 
State Forest surround this thousand acre 
tract 

The camp area abounds various 
types rare phenomena nature. 
There is, for example, large quaking 
bog. Here evidence that large 
wooded lake, left behind the last 
glacier, being slowly conquered 
moss and vegetation. natural place 
for rare plants, creating scene more 
typical Labrador than New Jersey. 
easy see the zoning vegetation 
and recognize some plant species that 
were brought down from Labrador 
the glacier. Many rare blooms can 
found, and carniverous plants which de- 
vour insects caught their traps. The 
geology the area well suited for 
camp this type. The glacier has left 
its unmistakable traces. Within few 
miles’ radius along the Delaware River, 


Culver Wind Gap and the Delaware 
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Water Gap are found precarboniferous 
layers full ancient fossils. 

Those who come National Camp 
live small groups and solve together 
their problems food, shelter and daily 
living, build their own kitchens, plan 
their own meals, that they turn 
can teach these things American youth 
faculty nationally known leaders 
the fields education and camping 
are available help the students en- 
counter those experiences which are 
basic understanding camping 
education, and through them learn the 
self-reliant art coping with the out-of- 
doors. 

Through the co-operation New 
York University, points graduate 
credit may earned one summer 
session. Each student may come for three 
summers, for total points’ 
graduate credit, although credit op- 
tional. Each graduate student comes 
camp with specific project mind and 
during the summer session works out 
practical plan approach for camping 
education project for his own community 
area. One administrator large 
school system, native New Jersey, 
had his first experience exploring and 
living his own out the mountains. 
sunrise overnight camping trip 
stood alone watching this beautiful 
sight and observed the heavy mist over 
the valley below, and mused, 
never knew that New Jersey looked like 
this. right that every school child 
should have opportunity, regular 
part his education, learn this 
way what his own state really looks like, 
well learn through direct ex- 


perience the many things that attempt 
teach the classroom but fail 


book.” 


TEACHER TRAINING 


the future education America 
turn more out-of-doors and camp- 
ing education movement, certainly teach- 
ers must trained this new kind 
experience. For the most part the train- 
ing teachers classroom procedure. 
strange but true that most the 
material taught school comes 
from outside the classroom; from the 
land, the country large, and the 
adjacent community. This material 
effectively arranged books and 
other devices spread before the child 
the classroom. Teaching accepted 
classroom job, and the teachers are pre- 
pared teach the classroom. youth 
outside the classroom, logically the 
teachers must also trained outdoor 
situations. 


CAMPING EDUCATION INSTITUTE 


significant beginning training 
the teachers the under-graduate level 
was made National Camp last June. 
Through the forward-looking program 
teacher training seen Dr. Robert 
Morrison, Director Teacher Edu- 
cation, Department Public Instruction 
New Jersey, there was established, 
with the cooperation National Camp, 
beginning this new kind teacher 
education. This first Camping Education 
Institute produced gratifying results. 
Thirty-six future teachers participated 
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this program National Camp. These 
few quotations from the students will 
give some indication what meant 
them: 


This Institute Camping Education has 
been eye-opener for me. think that the 
idea linking camping and the out-of- 
doors with our present formalized educa- 
tion program had never occurred most 

me, prospective teacher, this 
course has helped bridge the gap that 
often exists between camp and school work. 
have learned that, careful integration, 
camping can made vital and almost 
necessary part the school work. Many 
textbook and yet when the time comes 
use that knowledge under actual working 
conditions they are hopelessly lost. 

believe the evidence that finally con- 
vinced was the trips the tree stumps. 
were given problem which could not 
answered memorizing book; took 
logical, scientific thinking figure out the 
life history oak tree. remember that 
sat down the ground think out the 
problem when suddenly struck that 
were trying help children just 
that. could see that here was vital factor 
successful teaching. 

Spiritually, this experience has made 
stronger person—given foundation 
for believing that there way achieve 
healthier, less self-centered, more self-suffi- 
cient life, which everyone will too busy 
living become entangled the intrigues 
today’s way living. 


Other State Departments Educa- 
tion have become interested and more 
Institutes will conducted National 
Camp. hoped that future years 
other State Departments Education 
and Teachers Colleges throughout the 
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land will become interested the camp- 
ing education movement and establish 
opportunities for this new kind train- 


ing. 
COMMUNITY SCHOOL CAMP 


practical application the camping 
education movement can made 
nearly every community our land. 
Every community and its school board 
and teachers can turn the out-of-doors 
for better education decides. 
hoped that the time will soon come 
when every school will have its own 
campsite and operate integral 
part the total school program. Most 
the expense involved would borne 
reallocation time the teachers and 
students from in-school outdoor ac- 
tivities. 

many places there are state and 
county parks available. The program 
construction shelter, reforestation, 
conservation natural resources, farm- 
ing, gardening and numerous kinds 
experiences can carried this new 
School Camp Community. Emphasis 
would placed upon realistic and pur- 
poseful living part education, and 
the need more clearly 
cause recognized the student. 
Every school should study its own pro- 
gram, qualifications teachers and po- 
tentialities the community and out- 
side the community determine the 
nature the camping education for 
itself. number communities have 
already made beginning. 

Emphasizing the importance the 
movement, the March Time has just 
completed special motion picture 
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camping education, and phrases the hopes 
and plans this movement these 
effective words. 


For more than any generation Ameri- 
cans since the nation’s pioneering days, to- 
day’s young people, their world to- 
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morrow, will need fullest measure the 
kind courage, self-reliance, and human 
understanding which alone can enable the 
United States meet and master the grave 
problems—both national and international 
—which for years come will inevitably 
contest man’s right world peace. 


Reasoning: Intellectual 


Let’s calm and logical and reasonable. 


(Even our hearts beat wildly fury uncertainty) 


Let’s reason this out with cool deliberation. 


(While our minds are whirling, knowing peace) 


Let’s forget about today, and think ahead tomorrow. 


(Even while today now and all eternity) 


Now! Forget mental strain, emotional tangle— 


And see this with cool clear intellectual view. 


(And then, our attitude—new born—was dead. 


Was buried with sob.) 


HEIDENREICH 
N.J. State Teachers College, 
Newark, N.J. 


Essentials Post-War 
Educational Program 


EXTREMELY difficult for any 
realize how great the neces- 
sity for present day preparation for the 
crises certain confront the ten 
twenty years following the war. To- 
day are absorbed the task win- 
ning the war—so absorbed that are 
likely fail ready when en- 
tirely new set conditions face us. 
Before 1943 has passed there will 
less than six million men military 
service and not less than twenty million 
men and women 
These figures may reach ten million and 
twenty-five million respectively. When 
war end, what will happen 
these people and what will happen 
ment? When twenty thirty million 
workers are severed from the payroll, 
there automatically depression. 
least forty million our 130 million 
people will without adequate income. 
That almost all them. How 
will they clothed, sheltered, and 
otherwise provided for? 

When the people longer have 
steady incomes what happens the 
factories, stores, mines, doctors, dentists, 
and others whom they patronized? What 
happens then the workers the fac- 
tories, stores, mines and offices, and then 
turn those who have supplied them 
with goods and services? Will auto- 


mobile and tire factories, and all other 
factories and industries now dormant 
running low capacity, spring into life 
again and absorb these millions un- 
employed? Why should expect that? 
Who will buy their products? 

Will learn buy from other 
again pass legislation the Smoot- 
Hawley type which contributed 
heavily both the depression and 
bad feeling the part other nations? 
How will work out government 
regulation industry, labor, and agri- 
culture supersede the individualistic 
and costly civil war and anarchy that 
has begun recent decades charac- 
terize the relationship between these 
groups? Will learn 
equality among nations and people 
will imitate the Germans the be- 
lief that are the chosen people, the 
superior race, exploit and look down 
upon others and thus bring our chil- 
dren for another war race hatred? 
Should we, some business leaders be- 
lieve, better off, nothing 
about preparation for the demobilization 
soldiers and other workers, letting 
the glutted labor market drive out 
the very low level, wages, and prices 
for farm products? 

the conclusion the war, should 
win it, what shall about Ger- 
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many, Italy and Japan? What nations 
will permitted build aircraft, battle- 
ships, tanks and guns? How will these 
controlled? How will these nations, 
impoverished and exhausted war 
restored economic balance? Will there 
international police force? and 
so, how shall set up, supported, and 
controlled? Will again the un- 
witting tool selfish English imperial- 
ism and her policy pitting one nation 
against another strengthen her own 
position? Will fail cooperate with 
democratic China and Russia? What 
position will take place between the 
Dutch government with its Shell Oil 
Company and the Japanese and other 
nations with respect the control 
the Dutch East Indies? 

These problems are relatively new 
and different both the nature 
their details and their importance. They 
are very complicated. They are too com- 
plicated for most adults today. 
possible that even the schools see their 
patriotic duty, and it, furnishing 
the adults tomorrow with twice 
thrice thorough orientation, under- 
standing and ability think about 
such problems, that will not 
enough. But democracy, have 
choice. democracy, the people are 
sovereign. Executives 


The fundamentals education must 
include economic background which 
will make possible for the average 
American citizen understand that 
the American standard living 
maintained must learn trade fairly 


[May 


will general recommend and approve 
only those measures which their con- 
stituents understand and approve. Even 
today our Congress has already failed 
protect the national welfare because 
measures which they realized were ad- 
visable, would not yet understood 
the people. What the people are not 
they are usually down on. 

may that democracy based upon 
rule the people cannot carry the load 
imposed the complexity the prob- 
lems certain face the future. 
But are forced choose between 
giving democracy and educating the 
masses for intelligent citizenship, far 
better than the past and the present. 
While education for vocation useful, 
vocational competency will avail 
little, there are jobs enough only for 
have jobs starvation wages. seems 
clear that choose continue put 
our trust democracy, must de- 
velop means educating American 
citizens upon distinctly superior plane. 
highly dangerous leave the solu- 
tion the problems are facing 
electorate which understands only hill- 
billy bands, wise-cracks, and demagogic 
appeals home, state’s rights, religion, 
selfishness, and provincialism, the 
level fifth grade intelligence. 


with our fellow nations. The citizen 
must able detect such fallacies 
the common American belief that our 
interests and our prosperity call for our 
ever continuing favorable trade balance. 
must least have the economic 
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literacy know that must allow 
other peoples pay for American goods 
with goods their own production, that 
the day the annual favorable trade 
balance passed, when became 
creditor, instead debtor, nation. 

The fundamentals American educa- 
tion must include knowledge the 
limitations the profit motive and must 
enable correct its illegitimate use. 
must able see that regulation 
necessary unless wish great por- 
tion our people deprived 
much the potential advantages made 
possible our science and our inventive 
genius. must educated able 
discover what extent regulation 
will release the masses the gains 
technology. must able demand 
that the principal criteria that in- 
dustrial production distributed the 
many, not merely profits the few. 
must prepared demand that 
local corporation, much less any inter- 
national corporation, withhold from the 
American people the blessings our 
inventions and possibilities mass 
distribution. 

The fundamentals American edu- 
cation must prepare the American people 
resist efforts any propaganda group, 
British otherwise, maintain im- 
perialism and the exploitation weaker 
nations Asia, Africa elsewhere. 
must prepare the average citizen 
critical demagogues who attempt 
inflame him against Negroes, Jews, 
Catholics, loyal Japanese Ger- 
must free him from delusions 
superiority and from contempt for 
those other nationalities. must pre- 
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pare him understand and appreciate 
our Spanish speaking neighbors this 
continent and fact those all parts 
the world. must enable him under- 
stand and discourage the exploitation 
less well developed peoples power- 
ful and unscrupulous American business 
organizations such has prevailed for 
more than three-quarters century 
Mexico, all South American countries, 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, Hawaii and the 
Philippines. 

The fundamentals American edu- 
cation must include deep inculcation 
American ideals, the ideals democ- 
racy and equal opportunity. They must 
include inculcation ideals which make 
for co-operation and the general welfare, 
ideals fair and upright dealings with 
all others. They must include prepara- 
tion for discontinuance our alarming 
tendency feared and hated all 
nations, less fortunately endowed with 
natural resources, capital, and the op- 
portunity for exploiting other nations. 

The fundamentals American edu- 
cation must prepare the American citizen 
think for himself that will not 
herded about newspapers and radio 
demagogues. must prepared 
look behind the attempt evade the 
logic agreements the use epi- 
thets such “radical,” “subversive,” 
“red” discredit loyal Americans 
courageous enough attempt rescue 
American democracy from its despoilers 
and its seducers, Habits and abilities 
clear thinking which will pierce the 
surface clever propaganda and free 
the American citizen from the ring 


his nose which has been led 
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recent decades must included. 

Unless our program for the future 
includes adequate provision for these 
outcomes, democracy, have ideal- 
ized it, will become will-o’ the wisp and 
progress towards stalled. World wide 
peace and prosperity will constant 
jeopardy. From the selfishness the 
few and the ignorance the many, 
wars, injustices, misery, and human deg- 
radation will continue cycles in- 
creasingly disastrous proportions. 

not the purpose this discussion 
outline what should taught 
history, algebra, physics English, 
other Inevitably some one will 
have give recipes the “school- 
marms”—male and female. have faith 
that there will leaders and demon- 
strators with scholarship 
their respective fields organize their 
subject matter towards appropriate ends 
and set the example for others. Per- 
haps, however, there should given 
here least some example indicative 
the details the program. 

the first place, every boy and girl 
should required make daily study 
economic and political problems the 
present with appropriate historical back- 
ground. The nature and quality in- 
struction history and the social studies 
should radically changed and im- 
proved. English classes should give 
much more attention the reading and 
discussion literature relating mod- 
ern civilization and its problems, Less 
attention for the next few years should 
given the poetry, the drama, and 
essays problems the past. all 
classes much more attention should 
given developing critical attitude 


towards the written and spoken word— 
critical attitude growing out 
gent evaluation. 

mathematics and science much less 
attention should given attempts 
the high school prepare engineers, 
scientists, and doctors. That should 
left college. Much more emphasis 
should put upon the mathematics and 
science aids the solution social 
well scientific problems, The ma- 
terial the problems should taken 
more and more from the fields eco- 
nomics, education, 
national relationships and sociology. 

foreign languages, should break 
the spell that has hypnotized into 
exclusive concentration upon syntax and 
translation. The high sounding aims 
which have been enunciated about teach- 
ing about the culture, the ways life, 
the problems, the economic and political 
aspects foreign peoples should become 
something more than empty phrases, 
insincere propaganda with which 
hoped conjure greater belief 
the value foreign languages. 

More and more, specific vocational 
education needs gotten the job— 
more and more, through co-operative 
arrangements for work experience—half 
time school, half time work. More 
and more, the broader economic and 
political phases vocational life should 
emphasized—e.g., agricultural eco- 
nomics, the economics labor-employer 
relations and the economics commer- 
cial life. Home-room and assembly pro- 
grams should make ample provision for 
discussion and thinking about the prob- 
lems that confront us. 

True that one cannot teach the 
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answers all these problems one 
can teach historical date, process 
algebra, rule language, but 
one today but the schoolmarm thinks 
education such narrow terms. Educa- 
tion growth, the development 
orientation, general understandings, 
general skills, and familiarity 
The problems change and the 
solutions vary with circumstances, but 
whatever the problem the circum- 
stances, the man woman who has 
grown maturity environment 
which included continual experience and 
thinking these areas, and appropriate 
attitudes and ideals, well reser- 
voir information about such matters, 
will make the type intelligent citizen 
upon which depends the future pros- 
perity and peace America and the 
world. 

Education for world citizenship, for 
tolerance, and for democracy, must be- 
gin the kindergarten wherever chil- 
dren have contacts with each other and 
must continue through the grades, high 
school and college. the development 


Another matter should receive our 
careful attention our thinking about 
the post war emergency. Already there 
abundant evidence the strains be- 
ing put upon our nervous systems—from 
the uncertainty, the frustrations that 
young people, particularly men, have 
experienced. the opening the war 
the hospitals Army and Navy posts 
were over-run immediately with mental 
cases. Now about one ten rejected 
before induction into service. The vicis- 
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appropriate attitudes, ideals, and 
skills thinking, every teacher every 
subject must contribute. 

There are two other areas which 
care and attention must given. Just 
now are herding into certain types 
occupations—building tanks, guns, 
planes, and ships—two five times 
many young men and women will 
able find jobs after the war. must 
ready train millions for jobs 
different type—the types which they 
will able find after the war. But 
least equal importance the necessity 
for our training citizens and voters 
well leaders able plan, 
evaluate, and adopt political and eco- 
nomic measures, which will enable 
avoid the almost inevitable unemploy- 
ment tens millions. 

addition should organized 
and stand ready render guidance serv- 
ice millions youth who will come 
back jobless and groping establish 
themselves jobs homes their 
undreamed of. 


situdes war will send them back 
weakened hundreds thousands—if 
not millions. 

This phenomenon acute not only for 
youth. Little children are growing 
world fear and excitement. There 
lacking the assurance and security 
necessary for normal and optimum de- 
velopment Little folk re- 
flect exaggerated manner the fear 
and excitement those whom they 
look for protection and security. our 
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generation children between the ages 
six and sixteen are sound their 
twenties and thirties must give special 
attention the problem now. similar 
situation exists with reference the 
problem adequate nutrition and medi- 
cal and dental service, with the prevail- 
ing and coming upsets food supply 
and the greatly diminished number 
physicians and dentists serving the 
civilian population. 

The schools must utilize fully every 
opportunity assist winning the war, 
waging educational and collecting cam- 
paigns and doing whatever can done 
insure victory. must bend every 
effort towards winning the war. Yet 
after the current academic year the 
schools can much more for prepara- 
tion for the post-war period than for 
winning the war. Most the children 
school now—at least three-fourths 
them—will school for least four 
years more. that time, the war 
almost certain over. But the post- 
war emergency will not over before 
the end this century. will take 
decades straighten out the mess into 
which the world has gotten itself. 
with conviction that many say that the 
greatest the services which the schools 
can render education for the post-war 
problems. 

are fighting not primarily because 
hate German and Japanese people. 
are fighting preserve our inde- 
pendence and our democratic ways 
life and make possible organize 
peaceful world. must careful 
also that not merely win the war 
and yet lose that which fought for. 
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During the war there must consider- 
able dictatorship Washington. 
must give temporarily some degree 
our traditional freedoms, part 
the sacrifice must make. Yet 
should make doubly certain that 
educate the children and youth today, 
that develop them under- 
standing and appreciation democ- 
racy and democratic freedom and re- 
sponsibilities the citizen democ- 
racy, that immediately upon the cessa- 
tion hostilities, when the great danger 
has passed, they will demand gradual 
but rapid and complete restoration 
true democracy and true freedom. 

Will teachers and administrators 
equal the task? Some will, know. 
Some will not, feel sure. About many, 
not sure. have strong tradi- 
tional tendency schoolmarms— 
male and female, academic, 
detached, assign and hear lessons 
about matters that have little rela- 
tion the problems the present; and 
imagine that administrators are being 
statesmanlike diplomats when they are 
really evading their responsibilities 
leaders their schools and communities. 
Bernard Shaw once said, “Teachers 
drive the tacks where the carpet was 
last year.” must not keep our eyes 
riveted too closely upon the rear view 
mirror lest crash head-on into 
oncoming truck. 

Schools and school people now are 
faced with their greatest test and op- 
portunity make good the funda- 
mental purpose free public education, 
—namely that they exist order that 
democracy may live, grow, and expand. 


What Adds Beauty Natural Scenery? 


The Superiority Humanized Scenery 


RIGID romanticist wants take 
nature straight; deplores 
even one person house land- 
scape natural beauty. The classicist 
wants humanity mixed with nature 
sweeten and glorify the scene. Byron 
said, “There pleasure the path- 
less woods.” Yes, but there greater 
pleasure woods that have not only 
path but ancient bridge, medieval 
castle, Renaissance garden. 

The two kinds connoisseurs natu- 
ral beauty may related analogously 
two words used those new kill-joy 
writers semantics. Some persons ask 
consider only the denotation 
word, e.g. home the legal place 
abode. Others honor the connotation 
the word: home place once have 
been and long again, the end all 
journeys, the center the purest human 
sentiment. The denotation merely notes 
down fact; the connotation suggests 
the charm that goes with the facts. 

wild natural scenery untouched 
man’s life work only sum facts 
concerning the elevation and contour 
the land and water, the vegetation, the 
season, the humidity, the climate. But 
humanized natural scenery the joy 
forever that remains the dearest 
memory dream-come-true; its shores 
mountains dewy meadow flowers 


are hallowed the thoughts and feel- 
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ings humanity. Isn’t “an honest man 
the noblest work God?” When this 
“connotation” place implies heroism 
nobility soul, the scene doubly 
exalted, because the 
beauty thereby heightened intensi- 
fied spiritual beauty for all appre- 
intelligences that behold it. Re- 
cent history has thrown halo dis- 
tinctive glory around the swamps and 
jungles plain peninsula the sea- 
ward side Manila Bay: Bataan has 
through human effort gained in- 
tangible but imperishable charm beyond 
anything that nature could bestow it. 

There are two comparable natural 
bridges the United States: the well- 
known wonder Virginia, and the less 
known wonder Kentucky. The former 
state has perhaps ten times many as- 
sociations fascinating charm from his- 
tory and story has the latter. Virginia 
name conjure with, though Ken- 
tucky does not lack attractive connota- 
tions. But the Natural Bridge Vir- 
ginia was visited our first President. 
youthful surveyor about 1750, 
climbed great elevation there and 
carved his initials the wall the 
Bridge opposite the path. Hundreds 
nature’s best flourishing dogwood trees 
blossom time Kentucky can scarcely 
compete with that one signature 
George Washington. Furthermore, 
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grant dated July 1774, one hundred 
fifty-seven acres Virginia including the 
Natural Bridge were conveyed from the 
Crown England Thomas Jefferson 
himself. Then 1802, the year after 
his first inauguration president, 
built two-roomed log cabin the site 
the present Jefferson cottage. Many 
American notables have since visited the 
Bridge, from the one room this cabin 
kept open for visitors. more than 
the sublimity the natural arch that 
makes this work nature superior for 
Americans that lovely Natural Bridge 
Kentucky. 

The Hudson River has its impressive 
Palisades; but even those lines 
cliffs were removed the Ohio River, 
would not this western waterway still 
lack the memories Henry Hudson 
and his Half Moon, and Robert Ful- 
ton and his Claremont? There are 
numerous good old colonial houses 
New England; but that early American 
domestic architecture was made charm- 
ing and lovable the ownership 
sojourns such human beings 
‘Hawthorne, Longfellow, Emerson, the 
Alcotts, Whittier, and their associates. 
certain ordinary small stream with 
rude bridge, much like hundreds 
others this country, has been made 
really and 
memorable, even beautiful—by some 
anonymous freedom-loving colonists, 
the Concord Hymn Emerson, and 
sculpture called “The Minute Man” 
Daniel Chester French. 

The West can show many patios and 
towers the later Spanish style, even 
hotels and garages. But the exquisite 
old-world charm and beauty not grace 
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all such buildings and gardens; only the 


genuine old California Missions achieve 
true greatness natural and architec- 
tural interest, because these were built 
the unselfish toil real missionaries 
who dedicated themselves the civiliz- 
ing the Indians and cultivating the 
wilderness the spirit true Christian 
pioneers. Likewise the rare colored 
stucco decorations the Alhambra 
palaces were copied Granada, Spain, 
make large pretty hotel, called the 
Washington Irving Hotel (What’s 
but this comfortable imitation 
could not capture the charm the half- 
ruined Moorish masterpiece consecrated 
not the name but the artistic de- 
scriptions and Tales our first great 
prose writer. 

Lake Louise, near Banff, famous 
resort the American continent; 
one the most beautiful mountain 
lakes. But has loneliness 
attraction for the human soul offset 
the lack architecture, history, 
literature, short, all human inter- 
Lake Geneva Switzerland 
another blue lake surrounded moun- 
tains, showing perhaps fewer extremes 
depth and height, but—mirroring 
the Castle Chillon! castle more 
ideally perfect. typical European 
scene beauty—hallowed history 
and legend, poetry and architecture, 
man and nature. 

Down virgin rock Lake Geneva, 
surrounded snow-clad Bernese Alps, 
facing the meadow the young Rhone 
river where enters the lake, protected 
draw-bridge and portcullis, graced 
vines and flowers, perfect with 
medieval furnishings, and complete with 


i 
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timbered parapets—the historic castle 
Chillon presents scene exquisite 
beauty from air water shore. was 
fortress built control the narrow 
defile between the Lake and the moun- 
tains the old Roman road leading 
across the St. Bernard Its original 
date unknown, but extensive additions 
were made early the eleventh 
century, and was rebuilt and often 
altered afterwards. was constantly 
important history down 1798. 

Imaginations nurtured Gothic 
romances can ask more satisfying 
castle than Chillon. has postern 
gate for escape onto the Lake emer- 
gencies. Its hall justice, used also for 
banquets and all kinds festivities, 
gorgeous with black marble columns 
and large Gothic windows with deeply 
stepped seats look far out over the 
Lake. But most sacred and impressive 
Bonivard’s prison, where the “seven 
pillars Gothic mould” still stand “in 
Chillon’s dungeons deep and old.” 
When Byron carved his name the 
third pillar and wrote his poem “The 
Prisoner Chillon” 1816, could 
not discover all the actual facts concern- 
ing Bonivard’s imprisonment 
lease; but let his inspired imagina- 
tion supply the story, which has im- 
mortalized the castle and made 
holy place” sacred liberty— 


Eternal Spirit the chainless 

And when thy sons fetters are con- 

Their country conquers with their martyr- 
dom. 


Byron prophesied his sonnet 
Chillon; and whole nations today are 
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praying that his prophecy soon proved 


true. 

Western European scenery usually 
gains much its characteristic charm 
from historic and human associations, 
not from architecture. Yet nature has 
made some places spectacularly gor- 
geous and beautiful that they appeal 
connoisseurs beauty who are unmind- 
ful their significance. Such Cintra, 
place seventeen miles from Lisbon and 
refuge for many expatriates who find 
the hotels Portugal’s capital today 
too crowded afford even temporary 
resting place. Southey declared Cintra 
“the most blessed spot the world”; 
Borrow set above Tivoli; and travelers 
all nations have sung its praises. 
“Childe Harold” 1809 wrote: 


Lo! Cintra’s glorious Eden intervenes 

variegated maze mount and 

Through views more dazzling unto 
mortal ken 

Than those whereof such things the bard 
relates 

Who the awe-struck world unlock’d 

Elysium’s gates. 


The horrid crags, toppling convent 
crowned, 

The cork trees hoar that clothe the 
shaggy steep, 

The mountain moss scorching skies 
imbrowned, 

The sunken glen, whose sunless shrubs 
must weep, 

The tender azure the unruffled deep, 

The orange tints that gild the greenest 
bough, 

The torrents that from cliff valley 
leap, 

The vine high, the willow branch be- 
low, 

Mixed one mighty scene, with varied 

beauty glow. 
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the Spanish proverb insists, “To 
leave out Cintra when seeing the world, 
better than traveling blindfold.” 
the semi-tropical vegetation this 
unsurpassed situation among the inland 
towns Europe that gives Cintra its 
unique charm. For the castles are not 
all splendid architecture, though the 
royal palace interesting Moorish- 
Gothic confusion, and ruin crowns the 
precipice above Cintra. The little history 
intelligible most visitors adds rap- 
ture their enjoyment natural 
beauty; adds rather ironical humor 
the least attractive feature, the palace 
that the Portuguese counterpart 
Balmoral Castle. For there all the ordi- 
nary furnishings were left just they 
were when the royal family fled the 
coast October 1910. The September 
magazine lies open his table, where 
King Manuel was reading when the 
Revolution established the Republic 
Portugal. Even that Eden, few 
human touches add interest, not 
beauty, charm lovely natural 
scenery. 

Italy land exquisite scenery, 
though its natural beauties are over- 
shadowed its architectural splendors. 
Wells remarked one his 
novels that paradise ought bear 
close resemblance Lombardy 
northern Italy with its excess popu- 
lation removed. But heaven ought 
include also the hundreds fountains 
and ancient cypresses Tivoli, the 
Sicilian gardens Taormina from which 
watch the sunrise the white cone 
smoke-plumed Mount Etna, and such 
holy cities Assisi viewed from the long 
gallery its higher castle, which looks 
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across the gentle plains dotted with 
Franciscan shrines and devout memories, 

past great asset any place, 
Incidentally, what too many 
American cities lack, discard foolishly 
and irretrievably. past can 
vital importance town present 
future. Surely far foreigners 
are concerned! Besides, only the past 
sure; the present always changing, and 
the future does not exist. Rome has had 
the most substantial pasts; Turin 
thought had present—until the Ger- 
mans took over everything market- 
able value Italy; and Trieste several 
years ago was enthusiastic about its 
future. But Rome has been spared, be- 
cause its past, from military attack 
and bombings; and Rome will always 
the goal pilgrims and tourists how- 
ever profitable the automobile the 
shipping interests Turin Trieste 
may prove happy future. 

France, though has (for will rise 
again) all kinds scenery and neariy 
all climates, likewise owes more its 
charm the works creative human 
genius than its lovely splendid 
landscapes. The Loire, for example, 
fascinating river, whose winding six hun- 
dred miles show varied characteristics, 
but its fame comes from the Chateaux 
Touraine, those royal gems the 
builder’s and the sculptor’s art that grace 
its banks. Those country homes luxe 
sonages; from long before Joan Arc’s 
wondrous career, which began Chinon 
1429 when she persuaded Charles 
VII relieve the siege Orleans, 
long after Benjamin Franklin’s French 
career, which included friendly visits 
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Chaumont, where posed for Nini 
make his terra cotta medallion portraits 
1776—one with the lightning darting 
from cloud the rod his hand, and 
one with the encircling inscription about 
his “snatching the from 
heaven and the sceptre from tyrants.” 
Even the great old forests France 
with the centuries-old trees are col- 
ored human lives and_ history. 
Fontainebleau, only forty miles from 
Paris, preserves its oaks 
pines and firs, covering forty-two thou- 
sand acres studded with huge fantastic 
boulders. There dreamers all kinds 


But the very impressive enhancement 
nature human history the Forest 
Compiégne, where was signed the 
Armistice November 11, 1918. this 
most beautiful woodland northern 
France, evergreens, mostly the arbor 
vitae, and groups white birches vary 
the delicate sparkling green the beech 
trees, dense with lace-like branches. 
This fairyland forest spring was like 
Debussy Arabesque greens; the 
purplish tree trunks were covered with 
new green ivy; the ground was either 
masses old golden leaves, pale 
fern bracken, wild bluebells and 
lilies the valley, while all above was 
the filigree-like foliage, except where 
narrow line sky marked the roadway 
beneath. strangely wistful and unreal 
seemed that beauty April Sunday 
1939! But just group middle- 
aged plain French women and men 
reached the railroad-siding where 
simple monument marked the end the 
first World War, spring shower 
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have sought refuge, from the monks 
the eleventh century and the Crusader 
King Philip-Augustus and Saint Louis, 
such painters Millet, and Corot, 
and Theodore Rousseau. Ever-changing 
art and immutable nature are nowhere 
more happily and beautifully associated 
than that forest and that chateau 
Fontainebleau, which once both 
“the true home kings, the house 
the ages” (as Napoleon longingly and 
aptly described it), and also the most 
inspiring school music and the arts 
that any nation has given American 
students. 


covered the scene for about minute, 
and left the forest dripping rain. one 
said word; each visitor read the in- 
scription; then memories long-unspoken 
filled all their eyes with tears. Finally 
one remarked half himself, “Only 
month ago the Germans took Czecho- 
slovakia and Memel.” Another tried 
reassuring; “You can sure fighting 
begin until after the German 
harvest all gathered in.” The first 
speaker murmured doggedly, “But 
can’t have another war civilized 
person can want another 
Their conversation continued, and 
their faces showed very plainly that the 
soul France—the honest plain citi- 
zens—still felt the agony 1914-1918 
too keenly fight another war through; 
the nation had already been forced too 
near the limit endurance for body and 
mind. That disclosure national con- 
nearest counterpart French land 
scape—the huge mine craters Berry 
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au-Bac. There north Reims, nature 
shows similar scars from that same war; 
one pit about hundred feet deep, 
blown out the soil near Hill 108. 
striking symbol war’s ruinous wound 
the French people. 

Sometimes the human interest 
overwhelmingly abundant that ob- 
scures the natural beauty. The Bosporus 
wonderfully scenic channel between 
the Black Sea and the Sea Marmora, 
framed hills and promontories with 
fine verdure and graceful outlines. Its 
sights include mosques and minarets, 
medieval castles, sultan’s palaces, sump- 
tuous foreign embassies villas, 
Turkish towns, strange ruins, quaint 
wharves and gardens, strange sea-going 
craft. Foreigners, least, cannot forget 
that the Bosporus separates the two 
continents Europe and Asia 
little half-mile and more than 
memories from all history and beyond; 
for through this water-way the legend- 
ary Jason and his Argonauts sailed 
quest the Golden Fleece; Scutari 
the survivors Xenophon’s Ten Thou- 
sand paused route home; Darius 
Persia, watching his huge army destined 
for Greece, there sat upon his rocky 
throne where now stands the picturesque 
castle Rumeli Hissar, built one 
the strongest Sultans Turkey; and 
nearer Istanbul, the height crowned 
two excellent American colleges 
the Near East Foundation. With such 
wealth historical and political associa- 
tions, for modern Turkey 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha, little 
wonder that the real natural beauty 
the Bosporus usually forgotten. 
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thus nature can become human- 
ized that landscape beauty lost 
appreciation, then, vice versa, land- 
scape without beauty can gain attention 
through some kinds humanization. 
Even fictitious human interest can re- 
claim arid plain. windmill some- 
thing, when Spain. Twenty are 
still better, when they are Mancha, 
the country Don Quixote. Some 
friendly Spaniard who enjoys practicing 
his English will tell any traveler that 
the windmills near Criptana grind the 
corn the district; but every intelligent 
reader Cervantes knows that they are 
the descendants the hardy heroes that 
tilted successfully with Don Quixote. 
Some them, fact, could well pass 
for the original survivors, the authentic 
combatants that nearly vanquished 
Sancho Panza’s conscientious knight- 
errant. Thus Mancha glorified 
its fictitious past and loses its dreariness, 
though nature has left wide expanse 
monotonous treeless plains, exposed 
wintry blasts and scorched summer 
suns. 

Cervantes may not have intended 
put Mancha the scenic map; 
doubtless wished merely 
realistic his use proper names. Nor 
did the anonymous writer the Scottish 
ballad Loch Lomond probably choose 
his locality from other than reasons 
simple fact. Nevertheless, whether 
person nowadays takes the high road 
the low road, almost sure sing 
that exquisite folk-song when catches 
sight Loch Lomond. even 
likely out his way admire 
this particular lake and sail its 
yellow broom pink heather covered 
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banks. The ballad has pointed out the 
desirability seeing “yon bonnie banks 
and yon bonnie braes” Loch Lomond, 
whether the true love met there 
not, when “the wee birdies sing and 
the wild flowers spring.” 

later Scotsman deliberately 
about celebrating the natural beauties 
his country supplying concrete 
human interest. Sir Walter Scott his 
preface The Lay the Last Minstrel 
said that “the description scenery and 
manners was more the object the 
Author than combined and regular 
narrative.” that long poem, which 
1805 proved almost popular his 
later novels, Scott described Melrose 
Abbey attractively that persons with- 
out interest architecture throng the 
river Tweed and the Eildon Hills 
view “St. David’s ruined pile.” 

Still more the result Sir Walter’s 
creation the popularity the Tros- 
sachs scenery. Even the railway admits 
that “it was the genius Scott which 
first led appreciation its beauties, 
and the magic his name which 
continues draw tourists thither from 
all parts the earth. sooner was 
The Lady the Lake published May 
1810, than, quote Scott’s son-in- 
law and biographer, Lockhart, ‘crowds 
set off view the scenery Lock 
Katrine, till then comparatively un- 
known; and the book came out just 
before the season for excursions, every 
house and inn that neighborhood was 
crammed with constant succession 
facilities for travel and 
accommodation improved, did the 
number travelers.” 

Thus the fictitious human interest 
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Ellen Douglas, Roderick Dhu and Fitz- 


James has thrown glamour over the 
pretty western highlands Perthshire. 
And poem made business—a rare 
achievement. much business has de- 
veloped that the thousands visitors 
who admire that beautiful scenery 
threaten diminish its beauty; for too 
many paved roads, commodious hotels, 
and convenient piers with excursion 
steamers can obscure even the charm 
Scottish bluebells and heather, and can 
distract the attention from the imposing 
mist-shrouded mountains. 

Ireland has had its natural beauty 
heralded writers, though apparently 
with less literary art. Killarney de- 
lightful scenery, with just the right 
amount lake, mountain, rocks, trees, 
flowers, even unusual echo and 
gentle climate. But seems lack 
certain substantial personality distinc- 
tive flavor, unless its mere Irish quality 
sufficient supply the missing charm 
great deeds great events history. 
Killarney has been praised rather 
conventional terms Thomas Moore, 
Wordsworth, and Tennyson. That 
minor poet-laureate Alfred Austin said: 
“if mountain, wood and water, har- 
moniously blended, constitute the most 
perfect and adequate loveliness that 
nature presents, surely must owned 
that Killarney has all the world over 
superior.” But his analysis loveliness 
not complete; perhaps Killarney has 
several rivals. 

The Rhine river has also acquired 
many superlative praises that are doubt- 
ful fact though delightful sound. 
From Cologne Bonn Mainz the 
Rhine beautiful and plentifully sup- 
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plied with castles and towns, which last, 
however, can seldom judged even 
pretty unprejudiced strangers. The 
Lorelei one fine cliff; that indis- 
putable. But the Rhine river has rivals 
and probably superiors the Danube, 
the Rhone, the Seine, parts 
those less-advertised and less com- 
mercialized rivers, and especially the 
Bosporus. But Heine wrote the ballad 
the Lorelei, and Silcher made into 
popular song, Seeling into piano solo, 
Liszt into work musical art. The 
Teutonic epic the Nibelungenlied cen- 
tered about the Rhine; Richard Wagner 
enshrined the river his music-dramas. 
The Germans made symbol their 
patriotic pride; and the civilized world 
allowed Hitler make the Rhineland 
his first unopposed step toward the en- 
slavement all honorable nations. 

What scene nature most asso- 
ciated with liberty? The “deep and dark 
blue ocean” has long symbolized free- 
dom, and the great nations have long 
preserved the political freedom the 
seas. The Greeks were the first people 
history achieve freedom and fight 
for its preservation. Their amazingly 
beautiful little country cherishes many 
memories heroic struggles for liberty, 
and those inspiring memories are the 
heritage all educated people. Such 
Marathon, symbol liberty since four 
hundred ninety years before the Chris- 
tian era. has remained beautiful 
plain framed olive and cypress 
crowned mountains, strewn with flaming 
anemones and pale asphodels, and 
adorned with classical sculptured stele 
near the memorial mound for its heroes. 
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The mountains look Marathon 

And Marathon looks the sea. 
And musing there hour alone, 

dreamed that Greece might still 

free. 

Perhaps the fairest scene presenting 
both the splendor sea and land with 
the glories architecture and religious 
devotion “Sunium’s marbled steep.” 
The Cape Colonna descends perpendi- 
cularly two hundred feet the sea, like 
watch-tower the southern tip 
Attica, or, fact, the Greek mainland. 
its summit, there Sunium, stand 
the ruins marble temple the god 
the high seas—lovely Doric columns 
and their entablature from the same 
great age the Parthenon, flashing 
glistening white against the bluest 
azure skies. The Aegean Sea, sapphire 
wine-dark turns, outlines many 
Isles Greece from that proud temple 
Poseidon; the clear atmosphere 
shows even Melos (whence came the 
most praised Venus the Louvre), 
the far distance half-way Crete, that 
great island cradle Greek culture and 
the site about four thousand years ago 
the happiest purest civilization known 
archaeology. Strange and tragic 
that today, when the lover nature and 
humanity contemplates that unsurpassed 
natural beauty heightened centuries 
human desire for liberty, exclaims 
did the poet-pilgrim hundred 
twenty years ago: 


Place Sunium’s marbled steep, 
Where nothing, save the waves and 

May hear our mutual murmurs sweep; 
There, swan-like, let sing and die— 

land slaves shall ne’er mine! 

Dash down yon cup Samian wine. 
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ORALE, though 
than any other phase our war 
program, will the end determine our 
victory. may seem light and in- 
consequential air, but like the bonds 
affection, stronger than steel. The 
quality our morale proportionate 
our faith that which are fighting 


Regardless how the battles 
Russia and the Far East, the war 
demands deep, personal thinking 
the part everyone duty oneself 
and the world. Defense can only 
mean defending something against 
something else. are compelled 
keep thinking, search for the real 
issue, and keep our minds clear for 
the decisions that must yet made. 
the long run, may just im- 
portant clear our thinking 
time danger like the present, natu- 
rally find power and safety the herd- 
mind, but then the individual mind, 
which alone creates the value things, 
neglected. “By the herd-mind,” writes 
Mr. John Masefield, “Man resists his 
enemy; the individual mind con- 
quers Death.” Victory can finally come 
only those peoples who mind and 
soul know what they believe and who 
are ready make every sacrifice for it. 

One friends who was the 
first World War doubtful whether 


for. And underneath the momentous 
events reported each day’s newspaper 
there should found the hearts 
our people deep and sure conviction 
that democracy will survive. will sur- 
vive what Edmund Burke 


called the spirit history. you know 
why is? 


knowledge the issues war has any- 
thing with the courage soldier 
not. says that soldier thinks 
only where his next meal coming 
from and goes into battle only because 
trained obey orders. friend, 
however, did not try explain the basis 
military discipline. might called 
the habitual willingness the soldier 
obey commands because reason and ex- 
perience have convinced him the 
necessity obedience, until finds 
himself situation where must 
rely his own judgment. the true 
sense, Socrates was good soldier when 
was ready his death firm 
the conviction that evil could ever 
befall altogether good man. The 
soldier has always had honor among 
men because will render life keep 
soul. 

Courage, course, may have two 
sides, intellectual and emotional 
side. The emotional side may more 
the result habit than reasoned con- 
Gene Tunney believes that 
courage business and can de- 
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veloped. recalls that the soldiers 
France had the courage face the 
enemy the battlefield but did not 
have the courage climb into the box- 
ing ring with Tunney. one kind 
courage could developed, argued, 
could the other. Courage probably 
like honesty, not something that you 
get all once but something that 
developed the result repeated trials. 
The way develop courage, said Aris- 
develop strength strong. Prob- 
ably most psychologists would not 
accept separation the emotions from 
the intellect the composition 
courage. Both undoubtedly come to- 
gether form staying power, the 
ability face facts and discount un- 
favorable turn, splendidly illustrated 
the response the English people 
frightful bombings with redoubled 
resolution. That morale, and 
develop that quality that should con- 
tinually strive put democracy 
ever firmer philosophical basis. 

clarify our thinking about the 
crisis, let ask ourselves what degree 
possible view democracy the 
crowning achievement Western Civi- 
lization. For democracy, with all its 
faults, the best form government 
yet devised secure the happiness 
brave and virtuous people, then the 
present struggle preserve democracy 
part larger challenge keep 
civilization moving forward on_ its 
One who doubts that the masses 
can ever sufficiently educated de- 
serve the privileges and responsibilities 
self-government will not impressed 


this challenge. Hence the final ques- 
tion is, are optimistic pessimistic 
about human destiny? there spirit 
and purpose history there not? 

This thing called civilization may 
again compared wave coming 
down through the centuries. The im- 
pulse that wave came from around the 
shores the Mediterranean antiquity. 
The probability that man has been long 
enough civilized give grounds for 
trusting the continuity civilization, 
the face evolutionary hypothesis 
which insinuates that have only re- 
cently emerged from barbarism, the 
Everlasting Man. One cannot look 
steadily the civilizations Egypt and 
Babylon and doubt his thesis. The main 
business antiquity was the building 
common culture running around 
the shores the Mediterranean. The 
Holy Land and the Bible, Homer and 
the heroic epics Troy, Aristotle and 
his philosophy, the Roman law and 
justice—everything that most vital 
and central our life—belongs that 
great tradition. call Western 
Civilization. Europe and her culture, the 
culture Great Britain and her colonies, 
and our own culture came from it. 
view that civilization whole, can 
find distinguishing mark that charac- 
terizes it, whether refer pagan 
Christian times? 

One distinguishing mark which might 
accepted rival schools philoso- 
phy faith the benevolence 
nature. Some may call faith God, 
which here basing the familiar 
Argument from Design. Whenever 


man looks out across the trees and fields, 
sees nature that builds itself into 
very exact plan pattern, like design 
drawn invisible finger. the 
curves rivers, the shapes trees and 
flowers, the color the grass there 
the suggestion that the world had plan 
and has end. design means de- 
signer. strange friend was here before 
us. The consciousness mind like 
that about what gives meaning 
the universe. From earliest times most 
people have believed final purpose 
and first cause, Intelligent Author 
behind the universe. That belief 
distinguishing mark civilized man 
wherever found. But many people 
to-day are questioning whether there 
Design the universe. 

all, and nature only blind and 
indifferent growth, there nothing 
worth fighting But even most 
pagans knew better. The religion 
Virgil’s time the century before Christ 
shows that paganism the original 
sense, the assumption beneficent 
powers nature, normal man. 
Latin religion and mythology empha- 
sized local deities, the gods the hearth 
and the homeland. The pagan poets 
assumed that there direction and 
purpose nature and that man found 
and obeyed that natural law, would 
led happiness. That religious in- 
stinct has been carried along and ab- 
sorbed into our modern belief. Kant 
considered the Argument from Design 
distinct and separate proof from 
the moral proof God but thought that 
the one reinforces the other. For, 
believe God knowing all moral 
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worth, pointed out, think that 
would make nature conform his pur- 
pose. There may exceptions, course, 
and may not through all these 
steps our thinking, but consciously 
unconsciously some such assumption 
underlies most our actions. 

Now let notice how that assump- 
tion appears the thinking Thomas 
Jefferson and throws light the moral 
basis democracy. John Dewey reasons 
Freedom and Culture that 
faith that man could trusted govern 
himself without master was based 
this concept beneficent natural law, 
which, man came understand and 
obey it, would lead him freedom and 
happiness. Hence the chief moral ob- 
jection Nazism that its philosophy 
oppression pessimistic, implying 
that human nature intrinsically bad. 
There difference, Thomas Mann 
says, between attitude that looks 
sanely life and admits that things are 
pretty bad and philosophy which 
denies that things may ever become 
better. The doctrine original sin 
really cheerful doctrine, for hope 
redemption held out, but the only 
hope improvement that present-day 
Germany holds out the rule the 
superman, the right the Prussianized 
German rule just because 
German. not see that systematic 
hatred any race, like the Jews, leads 
distrust all human nature? Juden- 
hass, Menschenhass. implies, Dr. 
Dewey explains, that human nature, in- 
trinsically, pretty poor thing and 
that the quest for perfection has 
meaning human life. That view has 
dangerous implications for the future. 
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one looks back through history, 
one cannot escape the significance the 
fact that whenever dikes have been set 
against democracy, democracy has 
overflowed those dikes. Democracy 
the spirit history, use the phrase 
Edmund Burke, because assumes 
principle improvement life. The 
civilized man, like the religious man, 
wrote Chesterton, one who recognizes 
the strange and irritating fact that some- 
thing exists besides himself. Jefferson 
called it, with his fine restraint, de- 
cent respect for the opinions man- 
kind.” Agnostic may hesitate about 
giving the name God, but one 
way another, that the test; that the 
civilized man does not think his dignity 
lowered admitting general law, 
though may against The 
Nazi, the other hand, admits good 
outside himself. Each German wor- 
ships his State represented the 
person Der Fuehrer God. The 
Frenchman was patriotic because 
reason outside himself; thought 
the French Revolution and the con- 
Equality, Fraternity. Englishman 
thinks the contribution his country 
freedom, her representative sys- 
tem, the great achievement liberty 
and federation represented the 
British Commonwealth But 
Prussian patriotic just because 
Prussian. There involved pagan 
pride, exhibiting humility before 
principle improvement. Along with 
that sense racial superiority goes 
national sense inferiority. Hitler as- 


sumes that soon strong Germany 
can developed, all other nations are 
forcefully dominated the 
Prussianized Germans just because they 
are supermen. But the conquered nations 
Europe are for some reason slow 
prefer this wonderful enslavement 
their former status humble freedom. 

For civilization, reveals anything, 
reveals process whereby have 
learned govern themselves some- 
thing better than force. Our peaceful 
city governments rest ultimately upon 
force the police power, but seldom 
need summon the police because have 
learned govern ourselves better 
ways. Mr. William Allen White, who 
might called our typical American, 
writes that our social order “has been 
erected upon the theory that pays 
kind, that the good neighbor the 
prosperous man the long run, that 
lying and deceit are blight upon human 
relations, that force not desirable 
cement for stable civilization rea- 
son is.” And Mr. White ought know. 
The impulse the wave which call 
our way life, writes Mr. White, came 
from Golgotha, where Man died under 
the supreme injustice and yet cried out 
forgiveness for his torturers. The path 
civilization may well called the 
path from force forgiveness. Democ- 
racy encourages men continue that 
direction. 

But because the test Golgotha may 
too searching one for our present 
condition, let take the approach 
the scientist and nature, even 
“nature red tooth and claw,” see 
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what can learn from about the 
roots civilization. Granted that man 
has ascended from the slime the 
primeval jungle, find only the 
savage instinct self-preservation 
the animal kingdom? The Testament 
Beauty Robert Bridges explains that 
even the wolves that hunt packs and 
the cattle that herd together for protec- 
tion show the germ higher, social 
principle. And the animal instinct 
motherhood, which ready jeopard- 
ize its own life ensure the safety 
its offspring, becoming conscious the 
human mind, offers pattern all noble 
friendship and altruism. Nature, the 
whole, has favored the emergence 
intellect and character. Driven led 
the very necessity nature, man has 
learned choose better 
goals, Some divinely planted spark 
would seem have led him upward 
until his Reason has developed. And 
now, the Reason only approves Best 
those tendencies which have repeatedly 
made for success and happiness. That 
what mean Reason. was the 
thesis George Meredith, repeated 
many novels, that Brain has developed 
from Brawn man through the slow 
process evolution learned under- 
stand, obey, and control nature. This 
very foundation our conscience the 
dim past experience the race gives 
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ground for trusting well for 
trusting the hopes that our Reason 
suggests. 

But because find cruelty well 
beauty nature, are compelled 
choose certain aspects revere, and our 
choice condemns the remainder. Poets 
write about the skylark and the west 
wind, not about hurricanes and earth- 
quakes. The Reason thus selective 
principle derived from nature, “some- 
thing more” built upon nature. Only 
some “transcendental 
preting sense” can explain the 
ecstasies, raptures, and harmonies 
Beethoven’s music the life St. 
Francis Assisi, Our very dissatisfac- 
tion with nature bears witness 
diviner principle Back many 
thousand years, Robert Bridges reasons, 
the mythical days when Hercules 
strangled snakes his cradle, anything 
nature that opposed man was thought 
evil, and nature was feared. But men 
have gradually learned moderate 
that fear. Something man, 
artist born, has caused him let his 
dreams flower into concept heaven, 
filled with things lovely and fair, and 
has impelled him devise religion 
hope offset evil until to-day 
view nature beautiful, the whole, 
and suggestive God’s wisdom and 
providence. 


one knows when men first found 
faith God, the sense believing 
the benevolence nature, but the 
tendency humanize civilize nature 


appeared early Greek religion. the 


Greeks, woods, fields, and streams were 
filled with kindly, spirits. 
Demeter, the grain goddess, ministered 
men, helping them many ways. 
Latin religion, too, was religion 
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home life and tenderness. The lar and 
penates were gods the hearth. One 
notices especially the tenderness 
Latin religion, its kinship with the 
home, motherhood and childhood, and 
with the quiet cultivation the soil. 
Paganism, the sense country be- 
lief, not dangerous might 
think. fact, the great opponent 
paganism, seen the struggle 
Rome against Carthage, was demon- 
worship, the idea that nature evil. 
The Carthaginians, who worshipped 
Moloch, thought nature bad that they 
killed their babies, sacrificing them 
the demon. Centuries afterward, hun- 
dreds little skeletons were found 
among the ruins. Carthage was another 
“efficient” civilization, the outpost 
commercial Tyre and Sidon, which 
called the spirits terror and com- 
pulsion, Germany doing to-day, 
seeking short-cut success instead 
the slow and lasting way civilization. 

Through the defeat Carthage, the 
world was spared the worst, and 
Christianity was able take over the 
refinement and tenderness present 
pagan culture before decayed. Pagan- 
ism decayed the country people de- 
generated, lost their religion, and be- 
came mere town populace dependent 
the government for bread and cir- 
cuses. Home life declined and civiliza- 
tion collapsed. Men knew that Christ 
was born, writes Chesterton, because 
Pan was already dead. only when 
see that Christianity came save the 
world when the highest pagan culture 
had failed that appreciate its im- 
portance. the pagan love nature 


and home, Christianity brought new 
hope for the poor and the lowly and the 
concept heaven that shall local 
and almost literal home. Chris- 
tianity determined that henceforth 
man could treated merely means 
the end other men. Modern de- 
mocracy preserves this value stressing 
the dignity man and insisting that 
the only function the State serve 
the individual. 

Another Christian value deeply im- 
bedded our civilization the attitude 
vigilance. Christianity its very early 
days had flee for its life. early 
added its humility challenge and 
fight. Thereafter the highest thing 
the world worked from below, true 
royalty revolting against the Prince 
this World; 


Still overcoming evil, and small 
Accomplishing great things, things 
deem’d weak 
Subverting worldly strong, and worldly 
wise 

simply meek. 

Christ proclaimed that the meek shall 
inherit the earth. Someone has replied, 
“That’s the only way they’ll ever get 
it,” but compare the career Christ 
with the careers Alexander and 
Napoleon! The doctrine that the meek 
shall inherit the earth, however, far 
from meek doctrine. Its propagation 
meant that Christianity could not com- 
promise with those who believed the 
rule violence. Christ proclaimed peace 
earth without forgetting that there 
had been war with Satan heaven. 
Through the centuries, Christianity has 
been militant faith, fanatical for all 
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reasonable things and against all un- 
reasonable things, would have 
perished long ago. 

Whether find the distinguishing 
mark our civilization Chris- 
tianity, whether call faith 
the benevolence nature, come 
the end definition civilization 
reasonable attitude, working through 
gentility and persuasion rather than 
through compulsion and brutality. Its 
ideal citizen the gentleman, not the 
overlord. The relation between gentility 
and strength often misunderstood. 
Thomas Mann has pointed out, there 
innate superiority harsh ideas over 
mild ones. The dictators think that be- 
cause they are harsh they are young and 
forward-looking, whereas they are really 
old barbarism. And the triumphs 
mature civilization over crude 
barbarism are among the greater glories 
mankind. For our so-called mild and 
reasonable ideas have come only through 
long experience with nature recog- 
nized the best the long run. 

The very fact that have learned 
these civilizing truths 
means that dare not turn our backs 
our stern teacher and forget the price 
our lessons. Nature has plenty 
frightful pictures the ant hill and the 
beehive. Our human Reason, everyone 
will agree, but domesticated wolf 
and small part our deeper, instinc- 
tive self. The way men will fall loot- 
ing when flood occurs and the way 
brutality comes out warfare show 
how close our savage impulses are under 
the surface. Civilization only veneer, 
but that little difference what distin- 
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guishes men from That margin 
reason, small is, what must 
For, repudiate our ideas 
justice, protection the weak, love 
home, and respect for our fellow 
men, immediately face the dangers 
that these reasonable ideas were set 
control. 

evil, but present must choose 
between evils for the sake survival. 
That the lesson nature which lies 
deeper than our reason, deep our 
religious instincts. The desire ensure 
the continued civilized progress man- 
kind and leave the world safe for our 
children legitimate war aim. Peace 
has become war aim to-day. Small 
nations are fighting for the right live 
peace without being continually sub- 
jected threats invasion. For de- 
mocracy and fascism, though they exist 
side side barbarism and civiliza- 
tion must have long existed side side, 
live entirely different epochs. Thomas 
Mann calls the fascist interpretation 
history one absolute force, wholly 
free morality and reason. Its demands, 
says, are thoroughly vague, indefin- 
able, and boundless; any yielding 
Nazi threats present means cruel 
and discouraging blow those forces 
within the German people that are sin- 
cerely working for freedom and peace. 

Democracy its best form 
government which trusts human nature 
and offers plan which life may be- 
come better. Because inspired with 
consciousness the dignity man, 
seeks elevate mankind, Our spiritual 
conscience implied the Christian con- 
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cept original sin means that civilized 
men recognize difference between 
their natural origin and their spiritual 
destiny. Democracy encourages men 
think their way upward following 
their innate love Good. trusts 
education, whereas the method propa- 
ganda and terrorism seeks stultify 
man’s thinking powers. Men must 
free order grow morally. The 
Nazis presumably teach their youth that 
our freedom mere license compared 
with their higher discipline under the 
State. But the soul finds life only 
freedom. strange that race 
supermen must told few 
gangsters what they must do. The path- 
way the future can only the path- 
way freedom grow the ability 


use our freedom for the good all 
the people and less for our own selfish 
ends. Surely the altruistic goal de- 
mocracy preferable any “higher” 
discipline offered Nazism. And since 
the inner life nation stands direct 
relationship its conduct the society 
nations, the path toward international 
co-operation after the war can only 
that extending our fundamental 
self-respect, and mutual tolerance into 
the international sphere. democracy, 
with all its imperfections, still the 
noblest political ideal mankind, and 
press firmly ahead the course that 
have chosen, confident that shall at- 
tain ultimate victory. 


The superior man liberal towards opinions; but does not 
completely agree with them; the inferior man agrees with 
opinions, but not liberal with 
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EDUCATION 


TION Knode, and others. 
Van Nostrand Company. 537 pp. 


This book seems manifest the com- 
mon strength and weakness sympo- 
sium. Its range could not expected from 
one pen. the other hand, tends 
yield the same temptation that betrayed 
college committee “Publicity” re- 
cently, when handed the president 
brand new curriculum, being moved there- 
the fact that the 
things college are the courses that 
offers. 

This reviewer would better pleased 
with the book its authors had ranged 
little less the periphery; but, course, 
they have the proper answer for that. 

Four main sections compose the book: 
Scientific Backgrounds, Historical 
Backgrounds, 
grounds, and foreground labeled, Pres- 
ent and Future. 

The first section has proved satisfying. 
places attractively and proper position 
the desirable foundations for such book. 
traces back their beginnings the mo- 
tives which have both differentiated and 
established the human race. The section, 
“Historical Backgrounds,” does not seem 
adequately integrated the whole book, 
though one its chapters, “The European 
Heritage,” does bear the indubitable marks 
scholarship and does with some eloquence 
place itself due perspective. Not quite 
much can said the section’s other 
chapters. 

Section the philosopher sticks his 
philosophy, and again the effect satisfy- 
ing. Section the publicity committee 
proceeds work upon the curriculum 
dead earnest. The chapter, ““Towards Syn- 


thesis,” presents understandingly the grad- 
ual convergence the main trends 
American educational thought. The chap- 
ter “American Culture” tends 
weaken the impact the book spreading 
quality, others merely sophisticated. Its 
discussions literature, radio, the movies, 
music, architecture, the theater, art are 
sometimes lacking symmetry and gen- 
erally not quite convince one the 
validity their inclusion book bearing 
this title. 

the whole, the book decidedly 
worth while. The not too important weak- 
nesses its superstructure not all 
obscure the solid qualities its foundation 
nor the excellent later material when 
limits itself its own field. 

CRABB 
George Peabody College 
for Teachers 


Democracy ADMINISTRA- 
TION Robert Koopman, Alice 
Miel and Paul Misner. Appleton- 
Century Co., 323 pp. xv. $2.25. 
This book fairly well named when 

entitled Democracy School Admin- 

istration. publishing houses did not de- 

mand short, snappy titles could im- 

proved adding sub-title, Some Sug- 

gestions How Get The reader 
readily impressed the sincerity the 
authors. They believe what they are saying, 
present their viewpoint clearly, completely, 
times forcefully, and give one the feel- 
ing that they practice what they preach. 

Although they not say much words, 

the authors imply (and this reviewer would 

say that their implication well taken) 
that much school administration 


E 
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home democracy not democratic. 
Whether they imply not, probably 
true. However, administrators whole 
should not condemned. They are usu- 
ally intelligent men (notwithstanding there 
some evidence the contrary) and they 
are striving efficient. They know from 
watching democracy work the na- 
tional government that when its 
best, frequently uneconomical, labor- 
ious, wasteful time, inefficient. ad- 
ministrator wants autocratic dic- 
tatorial. simply wants get things 
done. conditions himself handling 
matters detail himself, which 
should do, and not very careful, 
steps over into handling matters pol- 
icy himself also, which should do. 

Are the authors writing condemnation 
school administrators? Decidedly not. 
They are simply trying tell clear, 
well-illustrated way how school adminis- 
tration can made more democratic. This 
they do. 

For whom the book written? Well, 
presumably written for the persons who 
are responsible for school administration and 
for the newcomers the field school 
administration. hardly written for 
teachers general, although they should 
read it, and definitely not written for 
those who secure their literature from The 
Book-of-the-Month-Club. Evidently 
intended for textbook adoption classes 
school administration, but not general 
enough scope merit adoption 
basic text. The book appears belong 
supplemental list which “must” for all 
would-be administrators. The case-hard- 
ened ones should read also; might 
them good; certainly would them 
harm. 

the book philosophy school ad- 
ministration? No, hardly that, although 
does get under way quoting italics 
Dewey’s old Democracy for the Teacher, 
which appeared before Columbia Univer- 
sity placed him the payroll, Rather, 


working guide-book suggestions for get- 
ting more persons concerned with the ad- 
ministration school system; for making 
school living exemplification the thing 
which preaches and teaches, and which, 
far its administration goes, practices 
all too rarely. 

the book usable and practicable for 
classroom purposes? The answer would 
seem “Yes” and “No,” and Andy 
says, more “Yes” than “No.” The ques- 
tions the end each chapter are pretty 
much the usual stereotyped sort found 
the end chapters textbooks. this 
reader they are not particularly challenging, 
fact not challenging the content 
material preceding them. rule 
teacher should able ask challeng- 
ing question express challenging 
idea. The activities listed the end each 
chapter, preceding the questions, are fre- 
quently not activities all, but merely in- 
volved questions. One wonders whether the 
activities and questions were tried out 
graduate classes school administration be- 
fore being published. Apparently for the 
sake balance approximately the same 
number questions and suggestions fol- 
low each chapter, and every textbook writer 
knows the difficulty faces trying 
secure the same number without the sem- 
blance padding. 

the book worth reading, worth buy- 
ing, worth putting your private profes- 
sional library, worth recommending stu- 
dents? The answer emphatic Yes. 

Kansas State Teachers College, 


LANGUAGES AND CULTURES 
AMERICAN edited Wal- 
ter Kaulfers, Grayson Kefauver, 
and Holland Roberts. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc. 398 pp. $3.50. 
Grounded the culture America, di- 

rected toward greater understanding this 
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heritage, working for better cultural unity, 
and encouraging creative Americanism, the 
language arts are viewed dynamic fac- 
tors American life. Carrying out this 
philosophy, twenty high school teachers 
foreign languages, social studies, and Eng- 
lish, who participated the Stanford Lan- 
guage Arts Investigation, describe their ex- 
perimentation volume edited mem- 
bers the Investigation’s staff. 

Teaching foreign languages and Eng- 
lish while developing significant cultural 
content was encouraged. Foreign language 
study grew out and accompanied the 
study the racial and national groups who 
make our American populace. Since the 
experiments were carried out for the most 
part California and Arizona, there was 
strong interest Spanish and the study 
Spain, Mexico and the other Latin 
American nations. 

Primary concern was given the de- 
velopment the pupils individuals, 
well learners language skills and cul- 
tural concepts. Situations requiring indi- 
vidual initiative and creative expression 
were numerous. Shy and even maladjusted 
youth found opportunity participate ef- 
fectively colorful, satisfying group enter- 
prises. Traditional practices the assign- 
ment-recitation method were discarded. 
More challenging learning activities—in- 
formal discussions, excursions, puppet plays, 
foreign correspondence, writing summaries 
talks representatives various na- 
tionality groups—were the order the 
classroom day. Grammar, vocabulary drill 
and translation were included whenever 
needed for varrying out the pupils’ activi- 
ties. Textbooks had small place the pro- 

was important all times. foreign lan- 
guage classes, the language was spoken 
all times possible. Speaking and writing 
were placed ahead translating, reading 
aloud, and doing grammar exercises, The 
“why” and “direction” language de- 
velopment were considered several 
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groups. Understandings language and 
the people who use the various forms de- 
veloped rapidly and the broadest sense. 

Unification language and cultural ex- 
periences was attempted far feasible. 
Some teachers worked with one group 
students two and three hours day, teach- 
ing such fields foreign language, social 
studies, English, music, and art 
natural relationships. Special music and art 
teachers assisted when needed. Often two 
teachers, working with one group pu- 
pils separate periods, developed unified 
type program. One teacher taught the 
social studies, English, and art required for 
course Mexico, for two hours daily, 
and another teacher taught Spanish the 
same group, during the third hour they 
were together. Latin teacher and 
English teacher developed related courses 
for the same groups pupils. 

the whole these experiments have 
been evaluated successful. The pupils 
have learned language fundamentals 
well better than control groups which 
followed traditional patterns procedure. 
Moreover, they have grown far more 
the understanding our own and other 
cultures, tolerance for those who are dif- 
ferent, and the ability express them- 
selves variety media. Now and then 
too much emphasis apparent with regard 
keeping notebooks, giving reports, and 
learning play written someone else— 
the stereotyped activities far too many 
high school classrooms. These are 
expected the transition process from 
older methods the new, which are more 
firmly rooted American life and culture. 

Interesting note, are the various forms 
creative writing used the teachers 
reporting their experimental work. Diaries, 
descriptive accounts, conversations with vis- 
iting parents, conferences with pupils, dra- 
matic accounts classroom sessions—were 
the original, live techniques used these 
teachers describing their experiences. 
Teacher growth creative expression 
thus outstanding outcome their ex- 
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periences creative teaching language 
arts. 

real contribution made the field 
language arts instruction the work 
the Stanford Language Arts Investigation 
participants who have made their work 
available other language arts teachers 
through this volume. This extreme 
importance now when greater cultural un- 
derstanding and unity needed Amer- 
ica and charts the direction language arts 
instruction should take the post war 
world, 

WILHELMINA 
University Denver 


Helen Quien Stewart. Professional and 
Technical New York. 200 pp. 
$1.75. 

This book answer the often ex- 
pressed desire know how other people 
“do it.” Miss Stewart has brought together 
concise form descriptions the programs 
many types residence halls repre- 
sentative college campuses. She has or- 
ganized these descriptions around the major 
problems which face the director such 
halls. She introduces her discussion with 
very interesting account the develop- 
ment collegiate housing, and review 
the objectives and ideals for which they are 
established. The current ideal and objec- 
tive residence halls, she expresses thus: 
“The goals residence living, diverse 
they may seem, are unified the fact 
that each them offers its contribution 
the building the resident whole 
and well rounded personality, the means 
which they may achieved are con- 
inescapably residence halls provide expe- 
rience group living along with this 
goes increasing recognition that aid- 
ing their members obtain the maximum 
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benefits inherent these group situations 
residence halls may make their greatest 
contribution.” 

The responsibilities and work the vari- 
ous people essential successful social man- 
agement residence halls through 
descriptions the programs followed 
various colleges. These deal 
ments the aims and values achieved 
through the proper housing students; 
the qualifications for the staff residence 
halls personality and educational back- 
ground; comprehensive list duties 
the head director; student government and 
other forms student participation di- 
recting the group life the halls; the 
general social program, with particular em- 
phasis upon the co-operation the food 
departments colleges; college traditions, 
celebrations and services; and finally, 
chapter self-evaluation for local organi- 
zations. 

greatest service, the book should 
read its entirety order discover 
the range content and its possible contri- 
bution individual problems. then can 
used through its index handbook 
for reference when one faced with par- 
ticular problems, 

For the Dean the book 
should real help directing the work 
new directors halls and basis for 
general staff discussions. For the director 
hall, holds fund usable suggestions. 
well known colleges, valuable 
good buffer for use the prac- 
tice” with who sometimes 
fluster local residence hall plans because 
they not have the perspective, the 
understanding the contribution the 
student’s residence and his social group 
life his entire educational development. 

This book should recognized real 
contribution the limited materials this 
area. the result several years 
research. The data and descriptions have 
been used with the practical judgment de- 
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veloped through years successful ex- 
perience the author. 

State Teachers College 
Radford, Virginia 


Works and Simon Lesser. Univer- 
sity Chicago Press. 440 
pp- 

This authoritative and comprehensive 
volume largely compendium the 
conditions, inequalities, recommendations, 
and best illustrative practices rural edu- 
cation and country life throughout the 
United States the present time. such 
warrants careful study both profes- 
sional educators and laymen, urban well 
rural. should required reading es- 
pecially for every rural school teacher, 
county superintendent, rural high school 
principal, and teacher-training instructor 
throughout the country. Public libraries 
would well stock also and thus 
make available readers general. 

This extensive reading clientele sug- 
gested for this book because, pointed out 
the authors their opening paragraph, 
rural education with million Americans 
living farms and small towns below 
2500 population (the census definition 
rural areas) obviously national prob- 
lem involving the welfare per cent 
all our 

The basic difficulty rural education, 
conclusively shown the writers, 
“many children—few dollars.” Farming 
areas average 675 children per 1000 adults, 
against only 348 children com- 
parable basis large cities. Cities, however, 
with their great concentration wealth 
can spend average $108.25 per year 
for the education each child while rural 
areas spend only $67.40 annually for the 
education each country child. This basic 
handicap poverty and its effects upon 
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rural schools are strikingly set forth with 
the help graphs, tables and numerous 
statistics the first two chapters this 
book, and then frequently emphasized 
throughout the remaining fourteen chap- 
ters. Most these chapters consider the 
special services the rural school, elemen- 
tary and secondary, including guidance, 
vocational preparation, library service, rural 
health, recreation and social welfare. Ad- 
ministrative reorganization rural schools 
ably treated the third chapter, how- 
ever, followed good discussion cur- 
riculum and teaching under the title, vital- 
izing the educational program. Concluding 
chapters deal with older rural youth, adult 
education rural areas, local planning 
rural communities, and 
the states and the nation for helping 
solve the rural school problem, particu- 
larly its financial aspects. highly com- 
mendable and distinctive feature the 
book its frequent reference Negro con- 
ditions well white, and the inclusion 
special chapter Educational and So- 
cial Facilities for Rural Negroes. 

implied above, this volume Pro- 
fessor Works and Dr. Lesser presents noth- 
ing essentially mew rural education. 
rather scholarly and comprehensive di- 
gest the best theory, principles, programs, 
and illustrative practices, heretofore devel- 
oped and long advocated professional 
rural educators and rural sociologists. 
this, adverse criticism intended for 
just such treatment this fast-expanding 
field, including the many worthy activities 
recently developed through government 
aid, very much needed. The fact that the 
book essentially the report extensive 
survey rural education financed the 
General Education Board adds greatly 
its scope and thoroughness, while the long 
experience and recognized ability Pro- 
fessor Works interpreting and evaluating 
rural education programs insures the valid- 
ity the recommendations presented. 
usual with all activities the General Edu- 
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cation Board, however, Southern condi- 
tions are especially stressed. This emphasis 
tends give somewhat misleading im- 
pression the more adequately financed 
and better-taught rural schools the 
North and West. But for the United States 
whole these better conditions the 
regions named are greatly off-set the 
extreme inequalities the South, and final 
national averages rise higher than indi- 
cated this volume. 

The style writing employed through- 
out the book clear, terse and convincing 
though here again somewhat lacking the 
inspirational tone which 
particularly young teachers and adminis- 
trators, forth and work miracles. The 
illustrations included might easily have been 
much improved also. All need not have 
been southern discussion purporting 
present national view, and original new 
photographs might have been substituted 
for the good but repeatedly-used cuts 
the Farm Security Administration. Minor 
criticisms aside, however, this most 
valuable book which all Americans should 
read carefully, ponder seriously, and then 
convert into swift reform the earliest 
possible moment. 

CARNEY 
Professor Emeritus Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Edith Leonard, Lillian Miles 
and Catherine Van der Kar. Amer- 
ican Book Company. 850 pp. $3.60. 
The first thing which may said about 

The Child Home and School that 

timely and direct answer those 

who are sincerely interested the current 
child development movement. 

The authors the general introduction 
point out that the changing world also 
child’s world and they proceed develop 
program for child growth and effective liv- 
ing this turbulent, changing world. The 
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book written “on the premise that early 
childhood education must conceive the 
child whole, essential unity func- 
tioning response environment and 
training.” 

Part “The Child Himself” will serve 
effective guide students, parents 
and teachers understanding child be- 
havior and learning. The pictures chil- 
dren various stages maturation should 
prove incentive for students engage 
similar programs observation and re- 
cordings child growth. The criteria set 
for the qualities intelligent ob- 
server children definite and good 
substitute for some the casual work 
this area which has often prevailed 
our schools. 

The social-emotional and aesthetic de- 
velopment the child significant that 
treats the family and the home the 
agencies which may give the child op- 
security, emotional stability and self-confi- 
dence. the need for developing 
concept God the last lines “What 
Shall Tell Child About indi- 
cate the point view set forth, 

small child trusts his parents 

And their love allays his fears, 
faith God will for him 
bulwark through the years.” 

Part “The Child the School” in- 
cludes general statement philosophy 
which necessarily brief but sufficient 
introduce the reader the need for 
understanding the basic truths involved 
this study and appreciation the 
eternal values strive for working with 
young children. 

With this country the midst work- 
ing out program for the effective use 
the Lanham funds this book should find 
wide reading public. The program de- 
veloped for the nursery and primary school 
definite and suggestive the wise use 
materials which promote child growth. The 
outlines for teachers’ long-term planning 
suggest vigorous and live approach the 
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whole problem curriculum development. 
The authors attempting cover com- 
prehensive program children’s activities 
necessarily cannot into much detail but 
the work reading, language arts, num- 
ber concepts and other learning activities 
are developed with view giving chil- 
dren every opportunity for 
achievement. The work practical from 
educational standpoint and based re- 
cent psychological and social research. 
Anna HALBERG 
Wilson Teachers College 
Washington, D.C. 


FICTION 


THANK Gop! Fern Rives. 
Putnam’s Sons. 307 pp. $2.50. 


This novel written teacher, and 
the heroine teacher. The author lives 
Hollywood, where she teacher 
Latin, English and history junior high 
school. Using expression often exclaimed 
teachers, she explains: “F.T.G. (Friday, 
Thank God) represented kind official 
national sorority into which every teacher 
was automatically initiated during her first 
week school.” 

This lively story schools, pupils 
and teachers, real people living real lives 
real world. Eight chapters cover 
many days (from Friday Friday). Many 
thrilling episode and philosophical reflec- 
tion produced for the reader. This book 
deals with the life and problems 
teacher. has human interest. Two teach- 
ers, Allison Bourdet, widow French- 
man, and Victoria Kelly, popular vivacious 
yet discontented instructor physical edu- 
cation, are friends. capable and helpful 
teachers their lives flow over into out-of- 
school and community situations. 

isolated school The community 
worried because members the senior 
class East High are suspected being 
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Allison secure information helpful 
her pupils leads her accept the invi- 
tation attend meeting with one her 
high school senior boys. Her friendship for 
and interest Mary Carnelli, whom 
she had presented fur coat which she had 
purchased for herself, brought tragedy 
its aftermath. Because mistake made 
the identity the wearer the coat, 
the pupil was shot and wounded bullet 
intended for the teacher. 

tell the reader about romance 
which Allison had with married man and 
how the situation resolved itself would 
rob him the joy discovery. Nor 
would service give detailed de- 
scriptions the many human touches that 
embellish the story. The situations are taken 
from the fires the forge life, not from 
detached musings ivory tower. Real 
situations, real people, vivid narrative, and 
skillful portrayal intense moments the 
lives the characters unite make this 
sincere and excellent story. The characters 
lack the frigidity and detachment associated 
with the traditional teacher the one 
hand, and the sophisticated caricature 
the other. The novel shows sector 
human life lived normally and excitingly. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


Quintanilla. The Macmillan Company. 
253 $2.50. 

Mr. Quintanilla, poet and citizen 
the world, until quite recently the Mex- 
ican diplomatic service Washington re- 
ceived his A.M. degree the Sorbonne, 
and his Ph.D. degree Johns Hopkins 
University. Having come life 
his own labor, during his college days 
working dock hand Cleveland, 
now passionate devotee democracy 
and sophisticated world traveler who 
home the world culture. Besides 
serving Mexico’s Minister Plenipoten- 
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tiary the United States, has been 
lecturer science George 
Washington University. has recently 
been appointed the Mexican envoy Rus- 
sia, this book sums his reflections upon 
the political and social scene the Western 
Hemisphere. 

With refreshing frankness and clarity 
the author speaks America—all America 
—in its multitudinous relationships. Intra- 
America, Inter-America and Extra-Amer- 
ica are his three major topics. sees the 
three words, freedom, democracy and 
America synonyms. Frankly and en- 
gagingly clears away mutual miscon- 
ceptions the Latim America and Anglo- 
Saxon America. Impartially shows each 
group the fallacies their thinking about 
the other: not all Anglo-Saxons are money- 
chasers and materialists; nor are all Latin 
Americans romantic and idealists, There 
single American way living, but sev- 
eral ways. Exploitation common both 
Latin and Anglo-Saxon America. re- 
liable statistics Mr. Quintinilla shows that 
the peon and the sharecropper have much 
the same situation. Many the adverse 
economic conditions which 
cause tug the heartstrings the reader. 

North Americans place great store the 
Monroe Doctrine, which possibly the 
greatest historical source irritation be- 
tween North and South America. The au- 
thor shares the distrust and suspicion which 
held against that document south the 
border has developed under the policy 
the United States. finds the source 
Yankee Imperialism, now happily being 
replaced the “Good Neighbor Policy,” 
which heartily endorses. result 
his review the historical-political relation- 
ships between the United States and the 
twenty nations the south, finds the 
Monroe Doctrine longer tenable, for 
five reasons: The doctrine unilateral; in- 
efficient; perverted; unpopular; and out- 
real Pan-American movement 
must imply mutual trust, mutual respon- 
sibility and sharing. 
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The author sees the “Swastika over the 
Acropolis” the supreme challenge 
“struggle between beast and man, impulse 
and intelligence, might and truth.” 
gives brilliant analysis democracy, and 
shows clearly and forcefully how differs 
from the doctrines Fascism. The 
twenty-one American republics en- 
visages them have much common. His 
banner raised for the improvement 
life, and heartily endorses common ef- 
fort for the common good. policy 
appeasement resulting negotiated peace 
survive. The passionateness his belief 
stone from the Parthenon more precious 
mankind than all the dazzling monu- 
ments ever erected the passing glory 
any conqueror.” The attitude expressed 
friendly the United States throughout, 
yet the book contains some facts which 
make wince. cannot too proud 
our Big Neighbor attitude, only now 
being replaced the Good Neighbor con- 
cept. cannot too proud some 
the festering social and economic sores 
our civilization, cannot too proud 
our condescension towards South American 
countries. cannot boastful our 
Imperialistic attitude towards some the 
South American countries. 

Master English style, Mr. Quinta- 
nilla uses his pungent and direct statement 
enforce his positions. The book schol- 
arly, yet adds little scholarship other 
works the subject already print. 
will perform its greatest service bringing 
Pan-American relationships into focus and 
presenting the facts the general reader. 
When the people know the facts they are 
position for advance. The author em- 
ploys his facts with clarity, directness and 


force. 


BEHIND THE JAPANESE Mask Jesse 
The Macmillan Company. 
156 pp. $2.00. 
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The author, who was for seven years 
teacher English North Japan College, 
and has since been professor sociology 
several American institutions, again vis- 
ited Japan 1935 study social and 
political conditions. Able speak Japanese 
and now living the State Washington, 
where many Japanese live, Professor 
Steiner has had unusual opportunity 
become acquainted with the traits the 
people describes. trained sociologist 
approaches his study analyst 
social life. Because his broad and rich 
background eminently fitted paint 
accurate and authentic picture con- 
ditions Japan, 

him the Japanese are powerful 
people “essentially modern all the arts 
warfare, but medieval religious con- 
ceptions, moral ideas and philosophy 
They have great pride race, and 
hate the Western World, especially the 
white race whom they consider lower 
order than their own. Believing themselves 
divine descent (the result indoctrina- 
tion, their political creed, and marked 
messianic complex) they regard western 
white peoples with attitude haughty 
condescension, although this concealed 
beneath “mask goodwill, courtesy, 
hypocrisy.” ‘They resent the segregation 
foreigners Japanese cities, their higher 
standards living, their treaties, their laws 
providing ineligibility citizenship, and 
California Alien Land 

Germany’s bureaucracy 
military system have much common. 
Totalitarianism characteristic both. 
Japanese cannot live independent 
trary, place emphasis upon individual 
initiative.” Japan militaristic, indulges 
wars aggression, glorifies the way the 
warrior, uses poison gas, and exhibits other 
barbarities and inhumanities. 

Japanese intellectual ability should not 
underestimated. They are eager learn. 
They rank well scholastically high school 
and college. The thought pupils, how- 
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ever, molded into characteristic and 
uniform pattern. Regimentation common 
adults reflected the schools. 

Several chapters the book give vivid 
description leisure activities, moral traits, 
the status women, and exploitation 
the poor. These aspects life must 
understood one grasp the elements 
basic the national life. system 
concubinage, mistresses, geisha girls, cour- 
tesans and prostitution results moral 
standard far below the social standards 
the West. Leisure time often spent 
shrines and temples whose practices are 
questionable morally. Many farmers are 
destitute and sell their daughters for much- 
needed money. The poor are exploited and 
there little private philanthropy alle- 
viate conditions. Workers the cities have 
few trade unions and there collective 
bargaining. 

The volume excels its excellent pres- 
entation Japanese traits. Why suicides? 
Why treacherousness (as Pearl Har- 
bor)? Are the Japanese imitative only? 
there political corruption? Why there 
government assassination? Are Japanese 
frank and trustworthy their dealings? 
Are they stable and dependable? These are 
few questions which the author answers 
authoritatively. 

Will the Japanese easily overwhelmed 
and defeated our armies? The final sen- 
tence the book gives the author’s con- 
sidered answer: “The Japanese war will 
end only when their resources are out- 
matched the overwhelming numbers and 
power their enemies.” 

Here found rich historical back- 
ground which throws much-needed light 
upon the interpretations which are given. 
The book essentially sociological study 
the characteristics and traits the peo- 
ple. first requisite for victory under- 
stand the enemy with whom deal, both 
conducting the war, and considering 
the succeeding peace. This analysis the 
qualities the Japanese foe given 
great importance judging them, dis- 
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covering the attitudes which color their 
relations with us, and determining the 
action which must taken overcome 


them. 


Boom Angus Murdoch. The 
Macmillan Company. 255 pp. $3.00. 
the top U.S. Highway Forty-one 

lies the Keweenaw Peninsula Upper 

Michigan, mere thumb poked like 

testing finger into the cold, blue waters 

Lake Superior.” This the scene Mur- 

doch’s tales Michigan copper and the 

men and women who made famous. 

From the time earliest recorded his- 
tory tales had come the mountains 
pure copper found the shores 
the Cold Lake and the race pre- 
historic copper miners who fled, leaving 
their copper mining pits behind but noth- 
ing else show their way life. 

wilderness where roads existed, 
early settlers found travel exceedingly diffi- 
cult. The stories the little fresh water 
seaports Copper Harbor, Eagle Harbor 
and Ontonagon and the little sailing 
ships and steamers which were often 
smashed upon the rocks they brought 
their passengers and supplies from Sault 
Ste. Marie form splendid commentary 
the courage and perseverance the men 
who fought the lake small boats reach 
the precious copper. 

The story Jim Paul’s copper boulder 
shows how Julius Eldred, prosperous De- 
troit merchant, became obsessed with the 
idea securing the boulder and showing 
about the country. The United States Gov- 
ernment, the person War Secretary 
James Porter, stepped and Eldred 
spent the rest his life trying reclaim 
the boulder, neglected his business and fi- 
nally died broken man. 

And now passes review the stories 
John Hays, the little Pittsburgh pharmacist 
who “bedeviled his own pills and pre- 
scriptions,” set out for the Copper Country 
and later developed the famous Cliff Mine; 
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Edwin Hulbert, the 
tone, who discovered the Hecla mine with 
the help Billy Royal’s runaway pigs and 
established the company that later became 
the Calumet and Hecla Mining Company 
only die with very little show for his 
contribution copper; and Ransom Shel- 
den, the merchant who founded and de- 
veloped the Portage Lake area and the twin 
cities Houghton and Hancock. The lives 
these men combine make the early 
history the Copper Country. 

“Copper with broad came with 
the entry the Bostonian Quincy Shaw 
into Michigan copper and see the “rich- 
est geologist the world,” Alexander 
Agassiz, who for twenty years, managed 
Calumet and Hecla with remarkable abil- 
ity. new era had come copper and 
the “benevolent octopus” controlled the 
copper range. 

Written series incidents the 
history copper mining, the book traces 
the history the first mining boom 
with clarity that makes the every day 
life these pioneers stand out bold relief. 
one would expect writer travel 
literature, Murdoch has sold his prod- 

This story, authentic and accurate the 
opinion old-timers the region, 
valuable addition that growing list 
books that make history live. 

Northern Michigan College 

Education 

Marquette, Michigan 


Economics War Horst Men- 
dershausen. Revised edition, New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1943. 
$2.50. 

The title this book eminent 
economist, who was formerly instructor 
the University Geneva, does not fully 
indicate the extent the field, which the 
author has undertaken survey. While, 
general, study economic phenom- 


ena relation total war, showing how 
structures built under normal peace- 
time conditions can adapt new, often 
unprecedented demands; considerable at- 
tention also devoted human relations 
and the struggle between new ideas and 
obsolete principles. total war, says, 
“victory falls the nations that excel 
mobilizing and steering the distinctive hu- 
man qualities their populations: initiative, 
responsibility and enthusiasm.” 

After discussiong what warring nation 
needs man power, raw materials, basic 
industries and social efficiency, the author 
takes the war production cycle, anal- 
ysis the time structure the process 
the modern economy. This falls into four 
phases. the present war, the initial phase, 
that preparation and expansion began 
Japan 1932. Germany entered this phase 
year later, the United States not until 
1940. This time rise total em- 
ployment, equipping the military plant, 
arming the forces, the production muni- 
tions and the production civilian neces- 
sities; while there decline the build- 
ing and equipping the civilian plant. 
During the second phase, that transition, 
which says lasted about two years all 
warring countries, the civilian sector de- 
clines rapidly, total 
slowly, while the military sector rises more 
intensely. During the third phase, “total 
war,” the numbers the armed forces, 
the military sector general reach their 
peak, while the civilian sector stagnates. 
the demobilization phase the last war 
there was rapid decline the military 
sector and employment. But the civilian 
sector—building, production civilian ne- 
cessities and luxuries—slowly rose. time- 
table illustrating this phenomenon marred 
one the few typographical errors the 
book. 

Part III deals with the international eco- 
nomics war and the situation neutrals, 
Part with the post-war economy. The 
author concerned with the practical sig- 
nificance facts. discusses war-time 
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borrowing, labor problems, the “risk-shy- 
ness” capital, which frequently leads 
government subsidies and public control, 
with the decision and authority that come 
from exhaustive study. His conclusions are 
usually sound and can seldom ac- 
cused inaccuracy partisanship. care- 
ful Dr. Mendershausen make his mean- 
ing clear, explanation, definition and il- 
lustration that the book could well used 
textbook. His occasional use unusual 
not say synthetic words such 
sonistic,” “decontrol” and “input” does not 
invalidate his style, which good. While 
references Italy, Japan and Latin Amer- 
ica are infrequent, his acquaintance with 
conditions Great Britain, Germany and 
the United States are sufficient give the 
book cosmopolitan tone. All important 
statements are documented footnotes and 
the “Suggested References” the end 
the work are carefully selected and criti- 
cised. The book ends relatively op- 
timistic note: paying the war debt, be- 
lieves, can “contribute the improvement 
economic and social conditions.” 
instructor looking for textbook war- 
time economics, examination Dr. Men- 
dershausen’s work “must.” may also 
useful for purposes reference and 
comparison those who are concerned 
with the economics just and durable 
peace. 
KNIGHT ORR 

University Wyoming 


Leon Marchal, The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 244 pp. $2.50. 

The author this book served the 
first World War very young soldier. 
After the war completed his university 
work and then entered upon long period 
service with the French Foreign Office. 
This service time took him Germany, 
England, Spain, North Africa, and finally 
the United States where served 
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Counselor the French Embassy, posi- 
tion which resigned April 21, 1942, 
upon Pierre Laval’s return power. 

Marchal does not pretend have 
political convictions. Regardless where 
served, under whom served, 
has believed the Republic. those cases 
where sits judgment upon men prom- 
inent French public life recent years 
admirably fair. case does let 
hate cloud his judgment. the events 
the two years question, the two years 
between the surrender France June, 
1940, and the reascendency Laval 
1942, unfold beneath his pen, the names 
all the men active French political life 
recent years naturally appear. Blum, Dela- 
dier, Weygand, Giraud, Catroux, and 
Gaulle, while not credited with perfec- 
tion judgment and performance, are pic- 
tured loyal the fundamental principles 
the Republic. 

But regarding Darlan and Laval, there 
quite different story. Darlan, like most 
French naval officers, was, best, luke- 
warm his support the Republic. There 
were, his judgment, better forms gov- 
ernment. But was his bitterness against 
England, bitterness great that could 
lead him make the statement, for which 
Marchal gives the time and place, 
France had suffered more England’s 
hands than Germany’s,” that made him 
perhaps unwittingly tool Hitler. 

Laval appears usual crafty, un- 
scrupulous individual. saying that Laval 
was the most hated man France and 
that “not soul” knows the source his 
wealth, Marchal added little our general 
knowledge Laval. Even he, and pre- 
sumably many other Frenchmen, are puz- 
zled why Petain, over the protest 
President Lebrun, named Laval Vice 
President the Council Ministers 
June 22, 1940, and then three weeks later 
designated Laval his alternate and suc- 
cessor. 

one reads the chapter Marshal 
Petain, one conscious through all 


note sadness—sadness and sympathy for 
man high character who believed that 
other men his profession, even including 
Hitler, could trusted keep their word. 
However, one cannot escape the conviction 
that Petain’s willingness believe the best 
his German conqueror’s, was due part 
least, the fact that shared with them 
distrust and dislike for democracy and 
believed, they believed, authori- 
tarian government. 

sobering fact that the Third Re- 
public did not come its end under the 
brutal heel bloody dictator but the 
hands “good” Frenchman. The date 
was July 11, 1940, when Petain with 
stroke his pen assumed the functions 
Chief the French State. 

Marchal has doubt his mind that 
new France will arise out the decep- 
tion the past and the shame the pres- 
ent, France devoted once again the 
battle cry human freedom, “Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity.” 

PHILLIPs 
Fresno State College 


Fresno, California 


LANGUAGE 


The Dickens Digest, Edited and condensed 
Mrs. Mary Louise Aswell. Whittle- 


sey House. 543 pp. $3.75. 

Charles Dickens’ early novels were pub- 
lished serial form and separate parts. 
They inspired letters from eager but in- 
discriminating readers, who urged the au- 
thor compose his genius their whims; 
for example, galvanize the ailing Little 
Nell recovery. And prolonged her 
illness, with such effusion lachrymose 
sentiment that judicious readers usually skip 
these pages with aggrieved impatience. 

meet the pressure inexorable 
publication date, they were also written 
hurriedly. They gained spontaneity, 
sure, but, coming into the world, 
they did come, part part, month 


q 
q 


month, they make whole that lacks pro- 
are like many old farm- 
houses, beginning simply with four walls 
and roof, and attaching additional rooms, 
large small, down, east west 
—without plan—as years pass and the 
occupants increase numbers. 

The Dickens Digest, Mrs. Aswell has 
done what Charles Dickens himself would 
probably have done, were living and 
writing today. Surely would have used 
the scissors his prolixity and framed the 
parts his novels conform with the 
whole. These principles Mary Louise As- 
well has applied four his novels, David 
Copperfield, Twist, Martin Chuz- 
zlewit, and The Pickwick Papers. the 
same time, with obvious consciousness 
her responsibility, she has preserved the 
spirit the originals. she avows 
Editor’s Note, she presents “the essential 
narrative the words its creator,” and 
she fulfills her purpose “to reproduce faith- 
fully scenes, dialogs, descriptions that ac- 
quaint the reader with the essential Dick- 

must naturally granted that such 
book not for the scholar who inter- 
ested text and source and influence, 
demerits well merits. But not for 
him that Mrs. Aswell has intended her 
her Note, she writes that for 
“modern” readers who love Dickens, but 
who are “bound skip” the verbose and 
ill-proportioned passages. Such readers are 
many. 

Her five years’ experience the staff 
The Digest fitted her admir- 
ably condense Dickens’ work with skill. 
But she gifted beyond such experience. 
alumna Bryn Mawr, former 
member The Atlantic Monthly staff, 
editor Bazaar, and the wife 
Edward Aswell, editor Harper 
and Brothers, she breathes the empyrean 
letters. such career that explains 
the sensitive taste and sound judgment that 
displayed The Dickens Digest. 

the success that she has achieved 
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this work, she aided her illustrator, 
Donald McKay, Californian trained 
the Art Students League Boardman 
Robinson. From Mr. McKay’s drawings 
The Dickens Digest rise the shades 
George Cruikshank and Phiz and the ill- 
fated Robert Seymour, who were the 
flesh and blood the original stories. 

Not overlooked the dignity, 
well artistry, the format, designed 
Howard King. The volume larger 
than Anthony Adverse Gone with the 
Wind, and, the same time, its size ad- 
mits the readable 12-point Baskerville type, 
with extra spacing between the lines. 

All all, book that does credit 
The Whittlesey House, and affectionate 
justice Charles Dickens. 

UHLER 
Louisiana State University 


GUIDE AND INDEX ENGLIsH 
Porter Perrin. Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman and Company. 800 xii. pp. 
$2.00. 

1939 Professor Porter Perrin pub- 
lished his excellent handbook current 
usage and style, Index English, 
manual based solid linguistic principles 
and arranged alphabetically for the con- 
venience the student. Now three years 
later has enlarged the volume adding 
thirteen preliminary chapters the varie- 
ties English, good English, paragraph 
and sentence structure, diction, grammati- 
cal essentials, spelling, punctuation, the 
writing process, and the research paper; 
concise, well-illustrated, and practical chap- 
ters adapted for class discussions, Each 
the chapters provided with ample 
supply exercises which will give the 
student understanding the language 
and critical approach toward what 
writes and says. Professor Perrin sound 
scholar and familiar with recent work 
present-day English which has its aim the 
cultivating the proper attitude toward 


7 
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language and the giving information 
about our “living and lively language.” 
the “Preface” states, presents “descrip- 
tion current American usage and style 
background the activity writing.” 

The average person, not the future 
scholar, always kept Through- 
out the book illustrations formal, infor- 
mal, and vulgar usage are cited, that 
the student comes know that language 
like dress that changes with the occa- 
sion. The illustrations are well chosen, 
selected mainly from numerous contem- 
porary writers various fields. Professor 
Perrin wishes the student become con- 
scious what successful speakers and writ- 
ers his own day with words order 
gain their desired effects. accomplish 
this result knows that the student must 
gain some knowledge how language 
works. 

The book well arranged for the con- 
venience the student and teacher. 
also written style that will pleasing 
both. Clarity, facility expression, and 
sound judgment characterize the volume. 

Bryant 
Brooklyn College 


PHILOSOPHY 


TALISM. Prize Essay. Mor- 
ton White. Columbia University 
Press, 161 pp. $2.25. 

Many readers Dewey are aware 
the fact that Dewey was reared the 
philosophy idealism” and that 
this philosophy was the basis his earlier 
writings. There are not many who either 
have clear notion what this philoso- 
phy like how operated give shape 
Dewey’s philosophy instrumentalism. 
This transition, which undoubtedly 
major event American thought, traced 
Mr. White with commendable insight 
and simplicity presentation. cannot 
claimed, indeed, that his discussion can 
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classified effortless reading, particularly 
for readers without philosophical back- 
ground; but the author has been very suc- 
cessful avoiding unnecessary difficulties, 

For purposes brief and rough sum- 
mary may said that idealism Dewey’s 
earlier days regarded itself the guardian 
moral and spiritual values, over against 
the rising tide mechanistic explanations 
psychology and the natural 
British empiricism, with its tendency 
reduce all human experience aggrega- 
tions associations sense-elements, was 
for long time the chief enemy, but strong- 
aided and abetted writers who identi- 
fied science with mechanism. 
against this tendency idealism insisted that 
sense-material can neither produce thought 
nor even exist independently thought. 
With this proposition major premise, 
idealism advanced the conclusion that 
impossible even talk intelligently about 
any reality which does not reveal its very 
structure the work thought; and the 
whole universe which the individual 
thinker part, must regarded the 
embodiment Absolute Thought Mind 
Spirit. This high adventure specula- 
tion claimed provide secure basis for 
spiritual values, and also provided the 
diet which Dewey was nurtured his 
younger days. 

The transition from idealism instru- 
mentalism may perhaps described ap- 
propriately reinterpretation rather than 
repudiation this point view. any 
rate there one basic doctrine idealism 
throughout his entire career, viz. the doc- 
trine that the individual not separate 
entity—(as taught for example the 
soul-substance theory)—but that 
his life and his being only through organic 
connections with larger whole. This 
larger whole, however, not the Absolute 
Mind Idealism. For this Absolute Mind 
Dewey substitutes the culture which the 
membership this culture that the indi- 
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vidual becomes human all. Another sub- 
stitution for the Absolute Mind the situ- 
ation conflict, stress and strain, which 
generates the contrasts between fact and 
idea, between sensation and thought—con- 
flicts which earlier logicians treated abso- 
lute opposites and had betake them- 
selves Absolute Mind order put 
together again. 

This approach explains Dewey’s con- 
tinuous interest logical theory, which 
essentially theory regarding the meaning 
these contrasts, His reinterpratation 
these contrasts momentous its impli- 
cations every field knowledge. 
exaggeration call this reinterpretation 
revolution philosophic thought. The 
elimination the Absolute Mind from the 
scheme things gives new meaning and 
wider scope scientific method. Increase 
knowledge longer identified with 
the reproduction the thoughts present 
the Absolute Mind, but takes the form 
increased control over our physical and 
social environment, control which con- 
ditioned the constant extension the 
application scientific method. 

this troubled period world history 
there would have been certain timeliness 
elaboration the meaning which in- 
strumentalism has for the meaning de- 
mocracy. Perhaps the greatest danger 
democracy the lack clarity its 
own meaning; and this point instru- 
mentalism has much importance say. 
But would ungenerous perhaps 
criticize book for what has not at- 
tempted do. Mr. White has produced 
important volume, which will in- 
terest all readers who are concerned 
gain better understanding Dewey’s 
philosophy instrumentalism. 


Ohio State University 


man Holmes. Alfred Knopf. 249 pp. 
$2.50. 
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Here have book which the author 
has the courage attack fundamental 
problems and philosophies life, and 
state his philosophy courage life. 
chapters indicate clearly the scope his 
argument. They are: “Courage Crisis 
and Courage for Life,” “Stamina,” “Ef- 
ficiency,” “Happiness,” “Possessions,” 
liefs,” “Loyalties,” and “Education.” 
time war, courage demanded, and 
must sought anew. The author less 
concerned with the “quick” courage de- 
manded war than with the “slow” 
courage based conviction which neces- 
sary time peace. The latter believes 
will come because morale, i.e. belief 
cause, has been established. 

The motivating principle the Japanese 
and Germans the war “peace and order 
through enslavement.” They hold that the 
“only worthy way life war.” The 
goal the United Nations, the other 
hand, “peace with freedom democ- 
racy peace.” The present conflict was 
not kindled the attack Pearl Harbor. 
That was merely the ignition, the occasion, 
not the cause, war; the conflict has 
arisen from differences philosophical out- 
look. America fighting for way life, 
for peaceful, purposeful existence. There- 
fore, the mere thoughtless bravado war 
not enough, but neither pacifism which, 
considering all other values secondary 
peace, “refuses fight.” “Peaceful lives 
must have purposes.” the usual 
purposes peace that the author addresses 
himself. 

Stamina means good health, the vigor 
and endurance necessary for successful and 
effective use one’s powers. Efficiency 
means that powers must put lofty 
use. Recognition their worth must 
given persons varying degrees 
ability and accomplishment. must re- 
frain from making the scholar the exclu- 
sive measuring rod successful living, 
because there are diverse abilities and ac- 
complishments. Class wars 
strife between factions are the supreme 
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stupidity which may laid the door 
reformers. must have better poised, 
less “fighting,” leadership. 

Happiness there must be, but must 
the happiness the long view and inte- 
grated life. Superficial, short-lived happiness 
must shunned. make good times 
the central theme living make life 
Chapters possessions, beliefs and 
loyalties have much arouse sober reflec- 
tion. 

The final chapter (on education) strikes 
fire many controversial questions. Super- 
ficial emphasis unbridled freedom has 
denuded our educational process sub- 
stance. “Why not indoctrinate?” the au- 
thor queries. Why not? With command- 
ing faith, with definite goal, education 
becomes merely vapid 
Teachers may not have all the answers 
life’s problems. They may free. But 
“teachers every level have 
duty risk their judgments next steps 
toward better human life within the frame- 
work democracy.” 

Democracy must have educational states- 
manship. Education America lacks 
democratic quality because not national 
scope, and not integrated with eco- 
nomic and social life. Freedom, fellowship, 
and tolerance must characterize our schools. 
mastery the world men men 
becomes the final loyalty.” Courage the 
touchstone mastery. 

Perhaps higher praise can given 
this book than say that should read 
not only once but again and again. One 
unlikely get the full import its meaty 
ful and masterful presentation philoso- 
phy life geared our times. brief 
review such this can indicate the solid 
substance, the driving style, and the power- 
ful argument which the author supports 
his thesis that courage the supreme virtue 
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THE CHINA AND INDIA, 


edited Lin Yutang. Random House. 
1103 pp. $3.95. 


Lin Yutang has done his country and 
our own service, the former bringing 
others the importance Chinese litera- 
ture and thought, and the latter making 
available mine wisdom from which 
are culled the gems the centuries. 
book this type makes for tolerance and 
understanding more lasting and funda- 
mental way than the many superficial “in- 
the life and character 
foreign nations. Here are found the very 
800,000,000 Asiastics who possess civiliza- 
tion many centuries old. 

enormous book. Each the two 
countries given about equal share 
space. The work catholic design and 
execution. With characteristic Oriental 
courtesy the author gives the first part 
the book over “India, land and people 
intoxicated with God.” far the greater 
attention this section given religions 
—Hinduism, Taoism and Buddhism, The 
reader introduced the Rigveda, the 
Upanishads, and the Buddha’s Dhamma- 
pada. Arnold’s The Light Asia printed 
complete form. the Jews did not 
accept Jesus, the Hindus did not accept 
Buddha. The contemporaries, Buddha, 
Laotse, and Confucius, all founders 
religious groups, antedated Socrates, Plato 
and Aristotle little more than century 
and Jesus, several centuries. The philoso- 
phies these Chinese writers, and others, 
are set forth rather amply. 

India has imagination, humor (fables 
and fairy tales) well piety. The epic, 
Ramayana, which here printed full, 
resembles Homer’s Odyssey, and Sita, its 
heroine, the “ideal womanly love, 
womanly truth, womanly devotion.” Gan- 
dhi’s belief consists mingling Hindu 
religion and philosophy. lighter vein 
are the other stories, forerunners the 
Arabian Nights, and the Cinderella fairy 
tale. Indeed both these have Indian ori- 
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gin. The author means have his readers 
realize that ancient India 
much learning for modern life, and suc- 
ceeds. extensive glossary Hindu 
words assists the reader interpret the 
thought the writers. Even more home 
Chinese than Indian literature, Mr. 
Lin amply presents works which show the 
mysticism the Chinese and their interest 
democracy. Native Chinese literature and 
philosophy have been chiefly humanistic 
and non-religious. However, Confucius, 
religious leader, quoted detail are 
Laotse and Mencius contemporary 
Plato). The Middle Way Confucius 
Aristotle’s conception the 
Golden Mean least century. 

Poetry (Ancient, T’ang, and folk) 
well represented. There are tales 
Chinese life, fables, and fairy sec- 
tion shows the wit and wisdom China 
exemplified parables, proverbs and 
epigrams. Curiously epigrams Lusin, 
living leftist leader, writer proletarian 
literature, warrior, who describes the an- 
cient culture China “putrid and 
poisonous” and who worships Darwin and 
Ibsen, are included the volume though 
concerned primarily with ancient learn- 
ing. The author feels that blind adher- 
ence the ancient culture for which 
the champion would disastrous that 
culture itself, were not tempered the 
modern. 

Readers are greatly indebted Mr. Lin. 
has brought together generous and 
well-chosen collection Oriental writings 
compact and readily accessible form. 
his broad range knowledge and editorial 
skill they have woven into compact and 
integrated pattern. His introductions the 
several sections are Written 
epigrammatic and aphoristic style they il- 
lustrate the simplicity style and the lack 
academic jargon which characteristic 
Chinese scholars. Applicable the pres- 
ent world scene, they provide much that 
quotable and aid the reader appreciably 
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understanding and interpreting the transla- 
tions Laotse, Chuangtse, Mencius, Con- 

those who, like the reviewer, have 
only layman’s knowledge the subject, 
this anthology comes decided help. 
initiates the lay reader into field think- 
ing and writing which all too little 
known, but one which destined 
better understood after the war. writ- 
ten with the general reader mind. Pre- 
liminary reports sales indicate that the 
book making considerable appeal the 
popular audience addressed. in- 
forming and provocative treatment which 
will create better understanding Far 
Eastern thought. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Walter Langer. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company, 286 pp. $1.50. 

This book the nature and prob- 
lems personality for older adolescents 
and their parents. “is one the series 
books presented the Commission 
Human Relations the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association.” 

Brief explanations the older theories 
account for the nature conduct and 
personality are first presented. The theories 
“spirit,” “will,” “heredity” and “human 
nature” are critically discussed and are 
shown inadequate explanations the 
dynamics back personality development. 
Human “need,” defined condition 
the organism which “supplies the energy 
and directs the behavior the organism,” 
then proposed more adequate basis 
explanation. complete catalogue hu- 
man needs not attempted. However, 
some the principal physiological and 
psychogenic needs are discussed. 
latter group are both social and egoistic 
needs. 

The processes involved the develop- 
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ment personality through the expression 
and attempted expression needs, the in- 
tegation personality, and the factors 
which lead abnormal expressions are ex- 
plained psychoanalytic terms. These ex- 
planations terms the “unconscious,” 
“ego,” “ego-ideal” and “super-ego” not 
appeal the reviewer much would 
explanations other terms. This per- 
sonal matter, however, and the appeal 
readers likely dependent upon their 
psychological backgrounds. 

The book written interesting 
and lucid style. There are numerous il- 
lustrations theories, concepts and appli- 
cations terms which will appeal young 
people. The vocabulary and concepts 
some points seem heavy for youth and par- 
ents whose reading abilities are below the 
college level. There are bibliographies 
footnotes related psychological litera- 
ture. The content, however, seems very 
well chosen, the book nicely printed and 
attractively bound, and ought appeal 
wide audience. 

Ohio Wesleyan University 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


THE AMERICAN Way Our In- 
stitutional Patterns and Social Problems, 
Harry Elmer Barnes and Oreen 
Ruedi, with the collaboration Robert 
Ferguson. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. 802 pp. 

this volume the authors survey all 
phases American life through sociologi- 
cal approach. Like the many other works 
whose writing Harry Elmer Barnes has 
had part, well written, thorough- 
going, and thought provoking. Assuming 
the strict alternative that two roads only 
lie open America, “either utopia 
social collapse,” Dr. Barnes and Dr. Ruedi 
seek show how the mal-adjustments and 
imperfections American society today 
are due crucial cultural lag which exists 


alongside our marvelous scientific progress 
and our advanced mechanical equipment. 
the beginning, quite adequate general 
historical background given both our 
cultural pattern and our industrial ma- 
chine age. Succeeding parts the book deal 
next with such physical bases society 
natural resources, population problems, and 
the quest for better health, with the eco- 
nomic foundations society, with our po- 
litical and legal systems, and with communi- 
cation and public opinion, Then follows 
examination social problems related 
rural life, city life, family life, community 
organization, education, and the use 
leisure. usual phases social path- 
ology—poverty, mental disease, crime pun- 
ishment, venereal diseases, drug addiction, 
alcohol, and suicide—receive sane and 
scholarly treatment. Finally, programs 
economic and social reconstruction are out- 
lined, with emphasis upon the great su- 
periority the “Middle Way” which was 
inaugurated under the New Deal the 
United States over either the totalitarian 
summary social problems confronting 
America and some suggestions for their so- 
lution are included under this last division. 
Included under each the various phases 
topical subjects treated throughout the 
book accurate and informative histori- 
cal sketch its development. 

Because the plan organization 
the book, the direct simplicity language, 
the skillful marshalling accurate infor- 
mation, and the excellent selection illus- 
trative material, the reader this volume 
should come out with clear and compre- 
hensive picture American society today 
and the forces that have created it. With 
some the evaluations social forces and 
with some the remedies suggested for 
the reconstruction society, there would 
not universal agreement. For instance, 
have before only the alternative 
“utopia social collapse”? Since the 
very nature things social progress can 
never well planned and controlled 
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material progress, has not our social in- 
adequacy been over-emphasized? Would 
everybody agree with the statement that 
“Japan must expand order relieve 
population pressure”; that our system 
fault because the courts our states “will 
not tell until after law passed and 
put operation great expense whether 
constitutional not”; that Proges- 
sive Education and the New Deal are 
wholly admirable the authors infer; that 
“is exaggeration say that half the 
subjects now taught our schools and uni- 
versities have useful application living 
the twentieth century”; that the Presi- 
dent’s plan increase the number 
Supreme Court Justices fifteen was 
“not unreasonable proposal”; that more 
than one-half the public school cur- 
riculum the future should devoted 
the social studies? These viewpoints are 
not set forth any dogmatic fashion and 
not seriously detract from the high ex- 
cellence this work. 

Lewis 
North Texas State Teachers College 
Denton, Texas 


THE SMALL FouNDATION 
and How Achieve Arthur 
Morgan. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers Publishers, 305 xxi pp. $3.00. 

the component parts social or- 
ganism are healthy, the whole organism 
will healthy—such the thesis the 
distinguished author this book. Arthur 
Morgan has become convinced that the 
small community the basic foundation for 
stable and socially conscious regional, 
state, and world society. his opinion 
that for “the transmission deep-seated 
character and way life, long-time 
intimate first-hand association with few 
people, with the gradual spreading that 
way life from group group, far and 
near, often the most effective.” (p. 84) 
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The small community can used 
“testing laboratory and nursery for society,” 
for restricted environment men can 
“actually live the good will, mutual 
respect and confidence, helpfulness, toler- 
ance, and which are the 
ideal human society.” (p. 86) 

The ultimate problem the community, 
society, “to save and enlarge the 
priceless values freedom, while yet de- 
veloping the qualities mutual regard, 
mutual help, mutual responsibility, and 
common effort for common ends.” (p. 
280) This, too, the problem de- 
mocracy and can best solved small 
groups. 

The author includes practical sugges- 
tions for the development the small 
community. After study its needs, in- 
terests, and possibilities, existing organiza- 
tions and agencies should utilized and 
others created meet specific requirements. 
Out his own experiences the Tennes- 
see Valley and elsewhere and out his 
work with the National Resources Board, 
Dr. Morgan outlines practical procedures. 

Written with simplicity and enthusiasm, 
the book gives the impression scholarli- 
ness without pedantry. There are foot- 
notes, “Suggested Readings” for each chap- 
ter, and adequate index. 

Nora CHAFFIN 


BRIEFLY REVIEWED 


Teacher’s Manual. Glen Blough 
and Bertha Morris Parker the Labo- 
ratory Schools, University Chicago. 
Row, Peterson and Company. Each 
pages. Price $0.32 each. 

The series consists six unitexts and 
teacher’s Subjects are “An 
Aquarium,” “Animals Round the Year,” 
Insect Parade,” Around the 
Year,” “Doing Work” and “Water Ap- 
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pears and Each beautifully 
illustrated color, and written simple 
English adapted the primary grades. 
The teacher’s manual contains core ideas, 
suggestions for possible approach and pro- 
cedure, activities, and references for the 
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teachers. The pamphlets embody unique 
idea, skillfully carried out. Similar series 
are available for the intermediate grades 
and the junior high school. Many addition- 
units each grade level are prepara- 
tion. 


BEHIND THE BY-LINES 


(Continued from page 308) 


Gentlemen Liked Read. number 
articles Dr. Shouse have been published 
these columns, and his essays are always 
awaited with interest. 

Outside the Classroom the subject 
Camps, Inc. Sharp Executive Di- 
rector Life Camps, Inc., and Director 
National Camp. For several years was 
member the staff Teachers College 
and the Horace Mann School, Columbia 
University. His article describes recent 
development teacher education. The 
April Newsletter the Commission 
Teacher Education the American Coun- 
cil Education traces the history this 
movement, details which are here pre- 
sented. 

Harl Douglass, Director Educa- 
tion the University Colorado, writes 
Essentials Post-War Educational 
Program. believes that time war 
must prepare for peace. His program 
set forth time when interest his sub- 
ject high. vice-president the 
Progressive Education Association. 

What Adds Beauty Natural Scenery? 
Geraldine Dilla, the English 
Department the University Kansas 
City. She furnishes unique answer the 
question put her subject. She has been 
frequent and valued contributor The Edu- 
cational Forum. 

Gordon Eaker, Professor English, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, 


Kansas, writes the subject Why Democ- 
racy Must Win. His thesis that democ- 
racy must and will win because opti- 
mistic about the future humanity what 
Burke has called “the spirit hsitory.” 

Poetry has come from several authors. 
Dorothy Lee Richardson, Rockville, 
Connecticut, contributed The Door Will 
Close; Mabel Meadows Staats, Cali- 
fornia, Pennsylvania, Old College 
Campus; Estelle Greathead, San Jose, 
California, Blackout Beauty; and Flor- 
ence Piercy, Garden City, New York, 
two poems, Early Spring Sunshine and 
May Sunday. 

states wrote book reviews during the last 
year. They are representatives leading 
colleges and universities. The reviews the 
present issue were written variety 
authors whose institutions are indicated 
connection with the reviews. Unsigned re- 
views and the Review Current Periodical 
Literature were written the editor. 

Plans are being made for the next vol- 
ume, the first number which will appear 
November. Some changes, now under 
consideration, will announced that 
time. Certain plans are dependent the 
that magazines will further curtailed, 
furtherance the war effort. ten per 
cent reduction effective for the year 
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Review Current Periodical Literature 


GENERAL AND CULTURAL 


“Passage the Future.” The 

Rotarian, 62:8-10. March, 1943. 

After the war Europe will need help. will 
expensive give assistance. But rehabilita- 
tion will cheaper than another war. aid 
Europe would the best endowment policy for 
peace that Americans could buy. 


AKZIN, BENJAMIN. “Where Our Troops Oc- 
cupy.” Harper’s Magazine. 186:238-250. Feb- 
ruary, 1943. 

After the war will necessary occupy 
both friendly and Axis territory. The best regime 
for the former would military. For the latter 
will absolutely necessary. Factors involved 
are social and rehabilitation activities, the coun- 
try’s laws, currency, private foreign trade, na- 
tionality, re-education, and the prosecution 
war 

The author gives blueprint for occupation. 
This problem even more urgent than that 
the peace follow. 


LAVERNE. “San Francisco: Gibraltar 
the West Coast.” The National Geographic 
Magazine. March, 1943. 

This article devoted San Francisco 
war. Almost all the illustrations are war 
activities. description Chinatown and the 
Italian colony given. The old Barbary Coast 
has come back life, now the “International 
Settlement.” “Change and change. San Fran- 
cisco the same enchanting thing ever was.” 


“Perennial Snow and Glaciers.” 
The Monthly. 56:211-231. March, 
1943. 

This the third series articles “The 
Human Side Snow.” Topics are snow density, 
capillarity, insulation, rotes melting, glaciers, 
accumulation, glacier ice, condensation, evapora- 
tion, etc. The three articles far printed form 
interesting and informative series. 


CRANE, “The Living Past Modern 
Mexico.” Travel. 80:4-10 ff. March, 1943. 
highly informative and well illustrated arti- 

cle which describes life modern Mexico—a 

life related to, and redolent of, the past. The 
festivals are important the architectural 


structures and add less present day Mexican 


“Davis and Goliath: the O.W.I. and Its Gi- 
gantic Assignment.” Harper’s Magazine. 186; 
225-237. February, 1943. 

The O.W.I. employs over 4,000 writers, lin- 
guists, publicists, radio figures, artists, and social 
scientists. The history and difficulties the Office 
War Information are traces. “The can- 
not campaign; can only explain. 
like the player who can kick the extra point, 
but must wait until someone else scores the 
touchdown.” 


ERSKINE, JOHN. “The World Will Belong the 
The New York Times Magazine. 
Pages ff. March, 1943. 

“Ever since the last war have been living 
woman’s world. Women want public careers 
and will probably compete for public office. 
other respects, too, there will competition. 
Women wish like men.” 


HECHT, BEN, and Lyons, EUGENE. “The Ex- 
termination the Jews.” The American Mer- 
February, 1943. 

Two million members the Jewish race 
have been murdered the Nazis and five mil- 
lion more hourly face extinction. Lethal gases, 
mass electrocution, suffocation are the methods. 
High Nazi officials boast that the race will 
eliminated. 


Hoover, HERBERT. “The Fifth Freedom.” The 

Rotarian, 62:8-9. April, 1943. 

The fifth freedom economic—freedom 
“choose jobs and callings, bargain for their own 
wages and salaries, save and provide private 
property for their families and old age,” well 
engage enterprise without exploitation. 
This freedom does not inhibit social reforms and 
social advancement, but enhances them. 


RAINEY, FROELICH. “Alaskan Highway, En- 
gineering Epic.” The National Geographic 
Magazine, February, 1943. 

spite mosquitoes and mud, “Alcan,” the 
Alaskan-Canadian Military Highway, 1,671 miles 
long, was built. Built the army now 
being improved civilians the United States 
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Public Roads Administration. Excellent pictures 
and maps supplement the article effectively. 


REDDING, Negro Speaks for 
His People.” The Atlantic Monthly. 
63. March, 1943. 

new spirit stirring among negroes. The 
southern negro vaguely reaching for his rights 
and for equality; for “the equality peoples 
free world.” New leaders the negroes are 
arising. Liberalism rather than conservatism the 
road which the colored race must follow. 


SCHETTLER, CLARENCE. “Does Your Name 
Identify You?” 21:172-176. De- 
cember, 1942. 

Six hundred and seven different names, legally 
changed Cuyahoga County, were analyzed. 
Reasons were: business, difficulty pronuncia- 
tion, nicknames other names use, name 
relative, original name married, prejudice, 
misspelling. 


STEFANSSON, VILHJALMUR. “Do You Know 
This Greenland?” Natural History. 51:95-99. 
February, 1943. 


The story Greenland word and picture. 
Traditionally thought land snow, ice 
and Eskimos, is, the contrary, “Greenland” 
summer months, over larger area than that 
comprising Scotland, England, and Wales com- 
bined. Cattle and sheep are raised. The people 
are Danes and Eskimos. 


Howarp. “What About the Associated 
Magazine. 186:258-266. Feb- 
ruary, 1943. 

description given the three major news 
agencies, the A.P., U.P., and I.N.S. Various im- 
plications governmental action against these 
agencies are given. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Davis, ARTHUR “The Negro Student and 
World Revolution.” The Journal Negro 
12:7-13. Winter, 1943. 


The author sees the whole world revolu- 
tion. He, course, supports the democratic way 
life. Negroes are, general, lukewarm 
towards the war. call made negroes 
put aside their indifference, and the appeasement 
the interracialists, since both are negative and 
futile, and take “positive and dynamic stand 
the side the democracies.” 


HILL, WILLIAM “Should Secondary Schools 
Accelerate Their Programs?” Bulletin the 
National Association Secondary School Prin- 

cipals. 27:37-42. March, 1943. 
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Opposition expressed colleges taking over 
the last year high school work. Acceleration 
bright pupils advocated. cannot substi- 
tute the headline writer for Shakespeare 
know that our haste make this genera- 
tion ready for war shall rob them much 
the treasure the ages which their birth- 
right—but pledge ourselves pay back 
with interest their children.” 


JAMEs, CONCHA ROMERO. “Trends Latin- 
American Education.” Curriculum Journal. 
March, 1943. 

these countries the educational system 
highly centralized; elementary education free 
compulsory and non-sectarian; objectives sec- 
ondary education are broadening; Latin-Ameri- 
can universities are noted for active participation 
their students American life; private schools 
are government-supervised; much progress has 
been made rural education, vocational educa- 
tion, and education for women. There tre- 
mendous drive the direction democratic 
education. 


LENROOT, KATHERINE “The Children’s Bureau 
Program.” Childhood 19:322-324. 
March, 1943. 


This article describes the services which the 
Federal Children’s Bureau performs for working 
mothers. Community facilities are recommended 
counseling information service, foster- 
family day care, homemaker service, and day- 
care centers. 


Marks. “Stenography and Typewriting 
for Personal Use.” High Points. 
February, 1943. 


This account unique course designed 
prepared students personal use these two 
arts, ome-term course, open high school 
seniors the New Utrecht High School, New 
York City. 


ROSENFIELD, Harry “Cooperation Between 
Local, Public and Parochial Schools.” The 
31:23-24. February, 1943. 


The article summarizes court decisions the 
subject. eleven states where decisions have 
been given the courts, two have affirmed the 
legality the arrangements cited (Indiana and 
North Dakota), while nine (Nebraska, Pennsyl- 
vania, Iowa, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Kansas, 
South Dakota, Nevada and Missouri) have ruled 
that such plans violate the constitutions their 
states, 


Ross, “Winning the War: Job for the 
Schools.” The Social Studies. 34:51-53. Feb- 
ruary, 1943. 


1943 


Teachers must “heroes the How 
can teachers assist morale? The author answers 
“The teacher must walking, living example 
individual responsibility.” must have 
moral discipline. Inducting pupils into the “burn- 
ing issues” modern life will little without 
“convictions responsible action.” 


“To Beat Not Beat.” 
School Board Journal. 106:25-26 ff. Febru- 
ary, 

attorney discusses legal aspects corporal 
punishment. Court decisions are cited. The teach- 
er, loco parentis has power enforce reason- 
able discipline, and legally supported 
doing. 


STABLEY, “Newspaper Editors Look 
the Curriculum.” Curriculum Journal. 14: 
61-64. February, 1943. 


Ten outstanding metropolitan papers are in- 
cluded story editorials American news- 
papers (1910-1936). The curriculum discussed 
more than any other subject these papers 
distributed from coast coast. Probably there 
will more discussion again after the war. Edu- 
cators must make editors conversant with their 
objectives. 


ferences Achievement the Elementary 
and Secondary Schools.” The Journal Ed- 
ucational Psychology. 33:657-667. December, 
1942. 

the elementary schools, girls show superi- 
ority over boys all subjects except arithmetic. 
the other hand, boys are superior the high 
school all subjects except algebra and reading 
comprehension. The test used was that the 
Iowa Every-Pupil Testing Program. 


PERCIVAL “Suggestions for the Ad- 
justment Teachers.” Teachers College Rec- 
ord. 44:417-432. March, 1943. 

These are suggestions which came from 
class mental hygiene. Among the many topics 
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discussed are: physical fitness, personal appear- 
ance, change activities, living arrangements, 
vocation, increased competence, social relation- 
ships, professional relationships, 
ships, attitudes and help through counseling. This 
very helpful article. 


TOLLEY, WILLIAM “The Contribution the 
University the Winning the War and 
the Peace.” School and Society. 
January 30, 1943. 

“The student the forgotten man higher 
education.” The university must all can 
towards winning the war, but must not lose 
sight its general and long-range objectives. 
The war may temporarily depopulate colleges 
and universities, but after the war interest 
higher education will greater than ever. Many 
problems the peace table will moral prob- 
lems, and there must reintegration 
knowledge and values great central and 
unifying faith.” 


“Is Higher Education Expendable 
Wartime?” School and Society. 
March 1943. 


“Higher education not expendable even 
time war.” Though making adjustments 
the social, economic and international problems 
post-war period must studied. For recon- 
struction following the war leadership must 
supplied “who can critically evaluate the con- 
temporary scene and who can anticipate the fu- 
ture light the past.” 


WILLKIE, “Freedom and Liberal Arts.” 
The American 12:135-142. Spring, 
1943- 

The Greeks contributed the enrichment 
life because they enjoyed knowledge and rever- 
enced life. “They conquered posterity with their 
minds.” destroy the tradition the liberal 
arts now would crime comparable the 
burning the books the Nazis. Equality 
men will found “in the great franchise the 
mind.” “Open the books, you wish free.” 
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Liberal Education for Use, Hilde- 

Lowrey, Jarman, The Central Problem 

Melvin, Gordon, “How Read Book” 

Messenger, The “Gay Nineties” and 

Moore, F., What Have These Honor Stu- 
dents Achieved? 


cas Bates 


229 
245 


275 
281 

237 


334 
347 


144 
335 


127 


207 


201 
197 


261 


Natural Scenery, What Adds Beauty to? 

Old Street New World, An, 

Parable the Five Senses (Poem), Es- 


Piercy, Florence, Sea Shadows the Sky 
(Poem), Two Poems Spring 
Post-War Educational Program, Essentials 
Purwin, Louise, Old Street New 
Restless Children (Poem), Gilbert Byron 
Review Current Periodical Literature 
Richardson, Dorothy Lee, And They Lied 
(Poem), the Classical Section the 
New York Library (Poem), Florence 
Long Ago (Poem), The Door Will 
Close (Poem) ........ 84, 144, 156, 
Roman Gentlemen Liked Read, 
Roucek, Joseph Hitler’s Propaganda 
Sanchez, George I., Fundamental Problems 
Schaefer, Morris, Our Scholarship War- 


Sea Shadows the Sky (Poem), Florence 
Severance, Gordon, Walt Whitman, Experi- 
mentalist 


Sharp, B., Outside the Classroom 
Shoen, Harriet H., Books Use for the Mak- 
ing Americans ................. 
Shouse, Roman Gentlemen Liked 
Smith, Othanel, Historical Background and 
Social Atomism, Reactions Against: Sum- 
ner’s Folkways, Kenneth Benne, Wil- 
Song (Poem), Kenneth 
Song the Tally-ho Horn (Poem), Anna 
Staats, Mabel Meadows, Old College 
Stiles, Lindley Dorsey, Mattie F., For 
Whom Banners Wave! ........ 
Stuart, Jesse, Apple Thief, The Great Chero- 
The Door Will Close (Poem), Dorothy 
Old College Campus (Poem), Mabel 
Two Poems Spring, Florence Piercy .... 
Utterback, Elizabeth, April London 
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145 


145 


320 
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361 


217 


120 


375 
250 
350 
369 
411 
121 
217 
355 
101 
109 
321 
156 
355 
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328 
275 
121 
320 
329 
328 
350 
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The Dinner St. 
March 1943 


@The annual dinner Kappa Delta will served 
the Grand Ballroom the Statler Hotel, St. Louis, Tues- 
day evening, March second, six-thirty o’clock. Those who 
have attended any the several dinners the Society 
held this hotel will remember that the room com- 


modious arrangement and beautiful appointments. 


@Dr. Kandel, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, has been invited the Executive Council deliver 
the dinner address. these unusual and stirring days his 
subject more than usual interest. will speak 
“The Cult Uncertainty.” His lecture will printed 
The Macmillan Company volume the Kappa 
Delta Lecture Series and expected that will 


ready for sale immediately following the dinner. 


Because the uncertainties the present time, action 
some the details have been deferred and they will 
announced later. expected that these will considered 


hoped that report the actions taken the Council can 


reported the January issue. 
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ROSTER KAPPA DELTA 


THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Executive President: MCCRACKEN, 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 


KATHERINI 
Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala- 
bama 


Laureate Counselor: 


Exe: ulive Se ond Vice-President: } RANK ] 
WRIGHT, Washington University, St. Lou 
Missouri 


Executive Counselor: WM. MCKINLEY 
Western Michigan College Education 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 


WILLIAM 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 
West 120th Street, New York, New York 


ELECTED THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Recorder-Treasurer and 


LAUREATE 


ELECTED CINCINNATI, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 23, 1925 


Werrett Wallace Charters, Director, Bureau 
Educational Research and Professor Educa- 
tion, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


John Dewey, Professor Emeritus Philosophy, 
Columbia University, New York, New York 


Frank Pierrepont Graves, President the Uni- 
versity the State New York and Com- 
missioner Education (Retired), Albany, 
New York 


Charles Hubbard Judd, Professor Emeritus 
Education, University Chicago, 


Mrs. Edwin Avery Parks (née Frances Fenton 


Bernard), Bennington College, Bennington, 
Vermont 


Edward Lee Thorndike, Professor Emeritus 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


versity, New York, New York 
Helen Bradford Thompson Woolley, Northville, 
New Milford, Connecticut 
ELECTED WASHINGTON, D.C. 
FEBRUARY 25-26, 1926. 


Frank Washington Ballou, 
Schools, Washington, D.C. 


CHAPTER 


Susan Miller Dorsey, Superintendent Schools 
(Retired), Los Angeles, California 


James Earl Russell, Professor Emeritus Edu- 
cation and Dean Emeritus, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, New York 


Lewis Madison Terman, Professor Education 
and Executive Head Department 
chology, Leland Stanford University, California 


ELECTED DALLAS, TEXAS 
MARCH 1927 


Paul Monroe, Professor Emeritus Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, New York. President, World Federation 
Education Association, Washington, D.C. 


ELECTED BosTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
FEBRUARY 28, 1928 

William Bagley, Editor, School and Society; 
Professor Emeritus Education, 
College, Columbia University, New York, New 
York 

Payson Smith, Acting Dean, School Education, 
University Maine, Orono, Maine 


ELECTED CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 26, 1929 
William Heard Kilpatrick, Professor Emeritus 


Education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, New York 


ELECTED DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
FEBRUARY 24, 1931 


Canfield Fisher, Arlington, Vermont 


ELECTED DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
FEBRUARY 23, 1932 
McKeen Cattell, formerly Professor Psy- 
cology the University Pennsylvania and 
Editor, Science and 
other publications 


~ 


Lee Kelley, Professor Education, 
Graduate School Education, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


ELECTED MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
FEBRUARY 1933 
James Angell, President Emeritus, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Connecticut 


ELECTED CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 27, 1934 
Henry Holmes, Professor Education and 
Chairman the University Committee 
Educational Relations, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Mary Woolley, President Emeritus, Mt. Hol- 
yoke College, South Hadley, Massachusetts 


FEBRUARY 25, 1936 
Boyd Bode, Professor Education, Ohio State 


University, Columbus, Ohio 


Walter Damrosch, Musical Counsel, National 
Broadcasting Company, New York, New York 


Frank Freeman, Dean School Education, 
University California, Berkeley, California 


David Eugene Smith, Professor Emeritus 
Mathematics, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, New York 


ELECTED NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
FEBRUARY 23, 1937 


Charles Beard, Historian, New Milford, Con- 
necticut 


ELECTED ATLANTIC NEW JERSEY 
FEBRUARY 28, 1938 


Abraham Flexner, Director Emeritus, Institute 
for Advanced Study, Princeton, New Jersey 


Patty Smith Hill, Professor Emeritus Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York 


ELECTED CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 28, 1939 


Thomas Briggs, Professor Emeritus Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University, 


New York, New York 


Kandel, Professor Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, New 


York 


William Lyon Phelps, Professor Emeritus 
Literature, Yale University, New Haven, Con- 
necticut 


FEBRUARY 27, 1940 


Guy Stanton Ford, Executive Secretary, American 
Historical Association, Library Congress 
Annex, Washington, D.C. 


George Drayton Strayer, Professor Emeritus 
Education and Director, Division Field 
Studies, Institute Educational Research, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, New York 


ELECTED ATLANTIC NEW JERSEY 
FEBRUARY 25, 1941 
Albert Cook, State Superintendent Schools 
(Retired), Baltimore, Maryland 


William Neilson, President Emeritus, Smith 
College, Northampton, Massachusetts 


ELECTED SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
FEBRUARY 24, 1942 


George Carver, Founder the George Wash- 
ington Carver Foundation, Tuskegee Institute, 
Tuskegee, Alabama 


James Conant, President Harvard Univer- 
sity, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts 


George Johnson, Head Department Educa- 
tion, Catholic University America, Washing- 


ton, D.C. 


Frederick Keppel, Educational Adviser and 
former President the Carnegie Corporation 
New York, New York, New York 


George Zook, President American Council 
Education, Washington, D.C. 


MEMBERS 


Grace Abbott, Professor Public Welfare Ad- 
ministration, University Chicago. Elected 
February 25, deceased June 19, 1939. 


Sir John Adams, Professor Emeritus Educa- 
tion, University London, England. Elected 
February 25, 1926; deceased September 29, 
1934. 


Jane Addams, Hull House, Chicago, 
Elected February 23, deceased May 21, 
1935- 


Edwin Anderson Alderman, President the Uni- 
versity Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia. 
Elected February 25, 1926; deceased April 19, 
1931. 


Martha Berry, Director, Berry Schools, Mt. 
Berry, Georgia. Elected February 25, 1941; 
deceased February 27, 1942. 


DECEASED 


Lotus Coffman, President the University 
Minnesota. Elected February 28, 1928 
deceased September 22, 1938. 


Ellwood Patterson Cubberley, Dean Emeritus 
School Education, Leland Stanford Univer 
sity, Stanford University, California. Elected 
February 23, deceased September 14, 
1941. 


John Huston Finley, Editor Emeritus New York 
Times. Elected February 20, deceased 
March 13, 1940. 


Paul Henry Hanus, Dean Emeritus Educa- 
tion, Graduate School Education, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. Elected 
February 25, 1926; deceased December 14, 
1941. 

Suzzallo, President the Carnegie Foun- 


dation for Advancement Teaching. Elected 
March deceased September 25, 1933. 


INSTITUTIONAL CHAPTERS* 


Alpha 


University Illinois, Urbana, 
(March 1911) 


President: Mrs. Mary Virginia McDougle, 806 
West Iowa Street, Urbana, 
Vice-president: Dorothy Stevens, 1102 West 
Nevada Street, Urbana, 

Secretary: Sarah Fisher, 614 West White 
Street, Champaign, 

Treasurer: Bottenfield, 616 West Union 
Street, Champaign, 

Historian-Reporter: Miles Hartley, 1203 West 
Illinois Street, Urbana, 

Counselor: Edwin Reeder, 617 West Uni- 


versity Avenue, Champaign, 


Beta 


University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 
(March 30, 1912 


President: Marie Mehl, 1030 Twelfth Street, 
Boulder, Colorado 

Vice-president: Marcia Warner, 1134 University 
Avenue, Boulder, Colorado 

Secretary: Martha Quigley, 890 Eleventh Street, 
Boulder, Colorado 


Because the national emergency, limited num- 
ber Chapters have found impossible organize 
early usual and cannot furnish full roster 
officers. these cases, the names and addresses 


counselors are given. 


Treasurer: Gary Gordon, 833 Marine Street, 
Boulder, Colorado 

Historian-Reporter: Laura Thomson, 
coln Place, Boulder, Colorado 

Counselor: Cross, University Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado 


Gamma 


University Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 
(April 23, 1915) 


President: Vernon Musselman, Faculty Ex- 
change, University Oklahoma, Norman, 
Oklahoma 

Vice-President: Johnita Scott, 433 Keith Street, 
Norman, Oklahoma 

Secretary: Chas. Caldwell, Faculty Exchange, 
University Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 

change, University Oklahoma, Norman, 
Oklahoma 

Chas, Caldwell, Faculty 
Exchange, University Oklahoma, Norman, 
Oklahoma 

change, University Oklahoma, Norman, 
Oklahoma 


Delta 


University Texas, Austin, Texas 
(May 30, 1916) 


Charter withdrawn February 24, 1932. 


Epsilon 


Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa 


(February 23, 1917) 


President: John Cochran, 2807 Adams Street, Des 
Moines, Iowa 
retary: Sylvia Karp, 1330 Eleventh Street, Des 
Moines, lowa 

Emma 
street, Des Moines, Iowa 

Helen Harbour, 3303 Uni- 
versity Street, Des Moines, Iowa 

Counselor: Hutchinson, 
Street, Des Moines, Iowa 


Treasurer: Scott, 1332 


Crocker 


3719 


Zeta 


University Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 
(June 13, 1917) 


President: Chester 
Navy 

Vice-president: Irma Fenton, 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 

3511 
Stacey Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Corresponding Secretary: Edith Reilly, 453 Con- 
sidine Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Stratford 


Recording Secretary: 


Jean Voss, 1120 Rookwood Drive, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Historian-Reporter: Natalie Evans, 3527 Mooney 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Counselor: Frances Jenkins, 2805 Stratford Ave- 
nue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Eta 


Purdue University, West Lafayette, Indiana 
(June 11, 1919) 


President: Doris V. Bower, W. R. H.—Wood, 
Lafayette, Indiana 

Vice-president: Max North Salisbury 
Street, West Lafayette, Indiana 

Secretary: Betty Brown, 
Lafayette, Indiana 

Treasurer: Carolyn McCrary, 123 State Street, 
West Lafayette, Indiana 

Historian-Reporter: Dorothy Arvidson, R.R. 
Lafayette, Indiana 

Counselor: Dodds, Purdue University, West 
Lafayette, Indiana 


H.—Wood, 


Theta 


Colorado State College Education 
Greeley, Colorado 
(March 13, 1920) 


Counselor: Perry, Colorado State Teach- 
ers College, Greeley, Colorado 


/ 


Iota 


Kansas State Teachers College Emporia, 
Emporia, Kansas 
(March 15, 1920) 


President: Frances Nunemacher, 310 West 12th 
Street, Emporia, Kansas 

Vice-president: Margaret Hieronymus, 1002 Con- 
stitution Street, Emporia, Kansas 

Secretary: Winifred Ketch, 
Street, Emporia, Kansas 

Treasurer: Eleanor Grimwood, 
tion Street, Emporia, Kansas 

Historian-Reporter: Betty Crabtree, 802 Union 
Street, Emporia, Kansas 

Member Executive Council: Eunice Wolf, 1102 
State Street, Emporia, Kansas 

Counselor: Schrammel, Kansas 
Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas 


1102 Commercial 


1128 Constitu- 


State 


Kappa 


Columbia University, New York, New York 
(August 
President: Dwane Collins, 418 West 
Street, New York, New York 
Vice-President: Hal Lewis, 512 West 122nd 
Street, New York, New York 


7, 1920) 


118th 


Secretary: Mrs. Dorothy Brooks, Y.W.C.A., 


610 Lexington Avenue, New York, New York 


Treasurer: Paul Bixby, 509 
Street, New York, New York 

Member-at-Large, Executive Committee: Elsa 
Meder, Teachers College, 525 West 120th 


Street, New York, New York 
Member-at-Large, Executive Committee: Ethe- 
leen Daniel, 601 West 115th Street, New York, 
New York 
Counselor: Florence Stratemeyer, Teachers 
College, 525 West 120th Street, New York, 
New York 


Lambda 


Oklahoma Agricultural Mechanical College, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 
(April 16, 1921) 


President: Guy Lackey, School Education, 
O.A.M.C., Stillwater, Oklahoma 
Vice-president: Edith Lindly, School Educa- 
tion, O.A.M.C., Stillwater, Oklahoma 
Secretary: Anna Belle Fowler, School Educa- 
tion, O.A.M.C., Stillwater, Oklahoma 
Treasurer: Robinson, School Education, 
O.A.M.C., Stillwater, Oklahoma 
Historian-Reporter: Kezer, School Edu- 
cation, O.A.M.C., Stillwater, Oklahoma 
Corresponding Secretary: Maurice Turner, School 
Education, O.A.M.C., Stillwater, Oklahoma 
Counselor: Muerman, School Education, 
O.A.M.C., Stillwater, Oklahoma 


} 
Dies 
} 
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Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal, 
(March 1922 


President: Madalyn Harris, 308 Mason Street, 
Normal, Illinois 

Vice-president: Mrs. Marguerite Massock, 307 
West Ash Street, Normal, 

Secretary: Aleta Dillon, 217 North School Street, 
Normal, 

Treasurer: James Robb, R.R. Bloomington, 
Illinois 

Historian-Reporter: Aleta Dillon, 
School Street, Normal, 

Counselor: Schroeder, 1004 Broadway 
Street, Normal, 


Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 
(April 20, 1922) 


North 


President: George Winch, 212 North Main Street, 
Oxford, Ohio 

Vice-president: Bettie Willits, 340 North Hall, 
Oxford, Ohio 

Secretary: Louise Gerwin, North Hall, Oxford, 
Ohio 

Treasurer: Robert Heitsman, Elliott Hall, Ox- 
ford, Ohio 

Historian-Reporter: Jean Bishop, North Hall, 
Oxford, Ohio 

Poplar Street, Oxford, Ohio 


University Alabama, University, Alabama 
(May 16, 1922) 


South 


President: Martha Witherington, Box 1827, Uni- 
versity, Alabama 

Vice-president: Ferna Ree Graham, 810 Hack- 
berry Lane, Tuscaloosa, Alabama 

Secretary: Mary Barr Bryant, University, Ala- 
bama 

Treasurer: Pannell, Box 326, University, 
Alabama 

Historian-Reporter: Margaret 
2465, University, Alabama 

Counselor: Eva Wilson, Drawer University, 
Alabama 


Snowden, Box 


Omicron 


Northern State Teachers College, 
Aberdeen, South Dakota 
(June 1922) 
President: Beulah Erbe, Northern State Teachers 
College, Aberdeen, South Dakota 
Vice-president: Kathryn Priest, Northern State 
Teachers College, Aberdeen, South Dakota 
Secretary: Esther Robertson, Northern 
Teachers College, Aberdeen, South Dakota 


Teachers College, Aberdeen, South Dakota 

Historian: Dorothy Hooper, Northern Sta 
Teachers College, Aberdeen, South Dakota 

Counselor: Nugent, Northern State Teac! 
ers College, Aberdeen, South Dakota 


Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 
(June 20, 1922) 


President: Marie Turner, King Hall, Ypsilanti 
Michigan 

Vice-president: Alice Heck, 
Street, Ypsilanti, Michigan 

Secretary: Eileen Granskog, Rackham Dormitory, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 

Treasurer: Donald Riddering, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 

Historian-Reporter: Elsie Purchase, 
Hall, Ypsilanti, Michigan 

Counselor: Martha Best, 935 Pearl Street, Ypsi- 
lanti, Michigan. 


Forest 


Hall, 


Munson 


Goodison 


Rho 


Central Missouri State Teachers College, 
Warrensburg, Missouri 
(October 28, 1922) 


Kenneth Andes, West 
Warrensburg, Missouri 

Vice-president: Karl Bybee, 316 
Street, Warrensburg, Missouri 

Secretary: Virginia Wall, Yeater Hall, Warrens- 
burg, Missouri 

Treasurer: Ruth Dyer, 208 North 
Street, Warrensburg, Missouri 


President: Lark Street, 


Christopher 


Maguire 


Historian-Reporter: Sue Covey, Yeater Hall, 
Warrensburg, Missouri 
Corresponding Secretary: Lillian Rages, 411 


South Maguire Street, Warrensburg, Missouri 
Counselor: Pauline Humphreys, 307 South 
Maguire Street, Warrensburg, Missouri 


Sigma 
Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Pennsylvania 

(January 11, 1932) 


Charter withdrawn February 26, 1936. 


Tau 


Kirksville State Teachers College, 
Kirksville, Missouri 
(February 24, 1923) 


President: Amy Ayres, 515 South High Street, 
Kirksville, Missouri 

Vice-president: Janice Timson, 805 East Mc- 
Pherson Street, Kirksville, Missouri 

Secretary: Martha Rinehart, 407 South Franklin 
Street, Kirksville, Missouri 


Mrs. Wanda Holcraft Knapp, 406 
East Pierce Street, Kirksville, Missouri 

Berenice Beggs, 404 East Normal 
Avenue, Kirksville, Missouri 


Upsilon 


University Florida, Gainesville, Florida 
(June 23, 1923) 


Mrs. Gladys Laird, Yonge 
Building, University Florida, Gainesville, 
Florida 

Vice-president: Mrs. Marian Barclay, 
Yonge Building, University Florida, Gaines- 
ville, Florida 
retary: Mrs. Grace Stevens, Yonge 
Building, University Florida, Gainesville, 
Florida 

Building, University Florida, Gainesville, 
Florida 

Building, University Florida, Gainesville, 
Florida 

Counselor: Mead, Yonge Building 


University Florida, Gainesville, Florida 


Phi 


Marshall College, Huntington, West Virginia 
(June 1923) 


President: Mrs. Irene Evans, Marshall College 
ginia 

First Vice-president: Mrs. Mary Temple Barrett, 

Elm Street, Huntington, West Virginia 

Second Vice-president: Sara Covert, 1225 Eighth 
Avenue, Huntington, West Virginia 

Secretary: Betty Gail Richardson, 2525 First 
Avenue, Huntington, West Virginia 

Treasurer: Marie White, Marshall College, 
Huntington, West Virginia 

Historian-Reporter: Harris, Marshall Col- 
lege, Huntington, West Virginia 

Editor Phi News: Harris, Marshall Col- 
lege, Huntington, West Virginia 

Counselor: Virginia Foulk, Marshall College, 
Huntington, West Virginia 


Chi 


Western State College Colorado, 
Gunnison, Colorado 
(June 14, 1923) 


President: Zelvin Lowman, Highland Village, 
Gunnison, Colorado 

Vice-president: Marie Havens, 
Room 106, Gunnison, Colorado 

Secretary: Joan Sweitzer, Chipeta Hall, Room 
103, Gunnison, Colorado 


Treasurer: Eugene Mann, Gunnison, Colorado 

Historian-Reporter: Cora Bruns, Gunnison, 
Colorado 

Counselor: Dynes, 502 North Colorado 
Street, Gunnison, Colorado 


Psi 


Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
(August 1923) 


President: Wayne Mcllrath, Seerley Hall, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa 

Vice-president: Mildred Middleton, 2110 College 
Street, Cedar Falls, 

Secretary: Roberta Kennedy, 1123 West 22nd 
Street, Cedar Falls, Iowa 

Treasurer: Myrna McCorkle, Lawther Hall, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 

Historian-Reporter: Phyllis Malmanger, Lawther 
Hall, Cedar Falls, Iowa 

Counselor: John Charles, 2510 College Street, 
Cedar Falls, 


Omega 


Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 
(August 1923) 


President: South Court 
Street, Athens, Ohio 

Vice-president: Mary Stanhagen, Boyd Hall, 
Athens, Ohio 

Recording Secretary: Ernestine Beebe, Lindley 
Hall, Athens, Ohio 

Corresponding Secretary: Anna Mumma, Box 
388, Athens, Ohio 

Treasurer: Irma Voigt, Park Place, 
Athens, Ohio 

Assistant Treasurer: Theresa Heiser, East 
Union Street, Athens, Ohio 

Historian-Reporter: Dorothy Nething, Lindley 
Hall, Athens, Ohio 

Counselor: McCracken, Elmwood Place, 
Athens, Ohio 


Alpha Alpha 


Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio 
(November 10, 1923) 


President: Alice Stuyvesant Hall, 
Delaware, Ohio 

Vice-president: Virginia Klain, Stuyvesant Hall, 
Delaware, Ohio 

Secretary: Dorothy Skove, Austin Hall, Dela- 
ware, Ohio 

Treasurer: Anna Marie Holl, Austin Hall, Dela- 
ware, Ohio 

Historian-Reporter: Gladys Breen, Austin Hall, 
Delaware, Ohio 

Counselor: Martha Dallmann, c/o Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, Delaware, Ohio 
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Alpha Beta 


University Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas 
(February 19, 1924) 


President: Margaret Ella Sisson, 531 Oakland 
Street, Fayetteville, Arkansas 

Secretary: Willie Pate, Carnnall Hall, Fayette- 
ville, Arkansas 

Treasurer: Nina May Wilson, Davis Hall, Fay- 
etteville, Arkansas 

Counselor: Helen Graham, University Ar- 
kansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas 


Alpha Gamma 


Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 
(May 10, 1924) 


University 


President: Amy Rutherford, 408 
Lexington, Kentucky 

Vice-president: 
School, Lexington, Kentucky 

Secretary: Margaret Bell Humphreys, University 
School, University Kentucky, Lexington, 
Kentucky 

Treasurer: Taylor, College Education, 
University Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 

Counselor: Grace Anderson, University School, 
University Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 


Alpha Delta 


for Women, Tallahassee, Florida 

(January 12, 

President: Marian Prior, 626 
Apt. Tallahassee, Florida 

Vice-president: Moon, 812 Washington 
Street, Tallahassee, Florida 

Recording Secretary: Elizabeth Draughn, 240 
Landis Street, F.S.C.W., Tallahassee, Florida 

Corresponding Secretary: Mrs. Marion Black, 
521 College Avenue, Tallahassee, Florida 

Treasurer: Elta Burleson, 432 Tallaflo Street, 
Tallahassee, Florida 

Counselor: Dora Skipper, 842 West Jefferson 
Street, Tallahassee, Florida 


Alpha Epsilon 


Western Illinois State Teachers College, 
Macomb, 
(February 27, 1925) 


President: $30 
Street, Macomb, 

Vice-president: Everett King, 308 West Carroll 
Street, Macomb, 

Secretary: Norma Schmitt, 
Street, Macomb, 

Treasurer: Betty Weaver, Monroe Hall, Ma- 
comb, Illinois 

Historian-Reporter: Hofer, 501 
Pierce Street, Macomb, 


Hart Road, 


Lafayette 


State College 


1925) 


Call Street, 


West Adams 


1009 West Adams 


West 


Counselor: Simpkins, 220 Sherman Avenue, 
Macomb, 


Alpha Zeta 


Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas 
(March 14, 1925) 


President: Marjorie Bricket, Willard Hall, Pitts- 
burg, Kansas 

Vice-president: 
Kansas 

Secretary: Belle Provorse, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg, Kansas 

Treasurer: Odella Nation, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg, Kansas 

Eulalia Roseberry, Kansas 

Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas 


Frontenac, 


Counselor: State 


Alpha Eta 


Southeast Missouri State Teachers College, 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
(April 17, 1925) 


President: William Thomas Doherty, 424 Marie 
Street, Cape Girardeau, Missouri 

Vice-president: Virginia Kink, 
Street, Cape Girardeau, Missouri 

Secretary: Irvin Alfred Keller, 811 Perry Street, 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri 


North Ellis 


Teachers College, Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
Historian-Reporter: Marjorie Lee Helm, Lem- 
ing Hall, Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
Kruse, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
Alpha Theta 
Municipal University Akron, Akron, Ohio 


(April 24, 1925) 
President: Virginia 
Street, Akron, Ohio 
Vice-president: Emily Ruth Gibson, 
ley Road, Akron, Ohio 


Smith, 1595 Hugenot 


110% Cop- 


Secretary Betty Telford, 510 Allenford Street, 


Akron, Ohio 

Treasurer: Myra Fay Graham, 740 Fern Street, 
Akron, Ohio 

Assistant Treasurer: Juanita Gamble, 508 East 
Archwood Street, Akron, Ohio 

Counselor: Kuhnes, 751 Mercer Avenue, 
Akron, Ohio 


Alpha Iota 


North Texas Teachers College, 
Denton, Texas 
(January 23, 1926) 
Counselor: 
College 


State 


Newton, Box 5212, Teachers 


ation, Denton, Texas 


Alpha Kappa 


Indiana State Normal School, 
Terre Haute, Indiana 
(February 12, 1926) 


President: Lavona Geurin, 1508 South Eighth 
Street, Terre Haute, Indiana 

Vice-president: Paul Johnson, Jr., 1508 South 
Eleventh Street, Terre Haute, Indiana 

Secretary: Audrey Grabner, 410 North Center 
Street, Terre Haute, Indiana 

Treasurer: Ora Rumple, R.R. Box 
Terre Haute, Indiana 

Historian-Reporter: Paul 
Womens Residence Hall, Indiana State Teach- 
ers College, Terre Haute, Indiana 

Counselor: Mary McBeth, North Eighth 
Street, Terre Haute, Indiana 


Alpha Lambda 


University Denver, Denver, Colorado 
(May 22, 1926) 


President: 
Denver, Colorado 

Vice-president: Addicott, 2086 South Cook 
Street, Denver, Colorado 

Second Vice-president: Jane Reynolds Dismant, 
2644 Cherry Street, Denver, Colorado 

Recording Secretary: Laura Martin, 2370 East 
Evans Street, Denver, Colorado 

Corresponding Secretary: Marjory Johnson, 218 
South Lafayette Street, Denver, Colorado 

Treasurer: Helen Swedberg, 4230 King Street, 
Denver, Colorado 

Historian: Emeline Avis, 1950 South Washing- 
ton Street, Denver, Colorado 

Student Represe ntative: Sara McNeilly, 2557 
Cherry Street, Denver, Colorado 

Alumni Representative: Robert Suhr, 3811 Meade 
Street, Denver, Colorado 

Counselor: Alvin Schindler, 2059 South Fillmore 
Street, Denver, Colorado 
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Alpha 


University Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 
(May 25, 1926) 


President: Alice Jennings, 
Street, Laramie, Wyoming 
Hilton, 
Street, Laramie, Wyoming 
Secretary: Jessie Mae Halsted, 506 South Sevy- 

enth Street, Laramie, Wyoming 


1627 Jennings 


Vice-President: 


Treasurer: Agnes Gunderson, 719 Grand Street, 
Laramie, Wyoming 


Historian-Reporter: Eva White, Merica Hall, 
Laramie, Wyoming 
Counselor: Glennie Bacon, 819 


Laramie, Wyoming 


Alpha 


Chico State College, Chico, California 
(May 28, 1926) 


President: Marjorie Gallatin, 512 West Third 
Street, Chico, California 

Recording Secretary: Roderick Moore, 324 West 
Third Street, Chico, California 

Corresponding Secretary: Marie Hill, 606 West 
Fifth Street, Chico, California 

Treasurer: 
Street, Chico, California 

Historian-Reporter: Roderick Moore, 324 West 
Third Street, Chico, California 

Counselor: Loofbourow, 695 East Fourth 
Street, Chico, California 


Flume 


715/72 


Alpha 
William and Mary College, Williamsburg, 


Virginia 
(April 22, 1927) 


President: William Hollings, 471 Seminary 
Avenue, Rahway, New Jersey 

Vice-president: Caroline Wiley, 

Secretary: Sally Reveley, 3304 Carolina Avenue, 
Richmond, Virginia 

Treasurer: Frances Jarvis, Lansdale, R.R. 
Norfolk, Virginia 

Forge, Virginia 

Genelle Caldwell, 

Williamsburg 


Parker, Providence 


Jean 


Counselor: 


Court, Virginia 


Alpha Omicron 


Franklin College, Franklin, Indiana 
(May 12, 1927) 


Charter withdrawn 
Alpha 
Peabody College for Teachers, 


Nashville, Tennessee 
(May 14, 1927) 


George 


President: Jesse Clifton Burt, Jr., 4303 Dakota 
Avenue, Nashville, Tennessee 

Vi eé-president: A Ayers, Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tennessee 

Secretary: 
Acklen Avenue, Nashville, Tennessee 

Treasurer: Bess McCann, Peabody College, Nash- 
ville, ‘Tennessee 

Corresponding Secretary: Mary Frances Phillips, 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee 

Counselor: Robinson, Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tennessee 


1809 


~ 
ie 


Alpha Rho 


Santa Barbara State College, Santa 
Barbara, California 
(May 20, 1927) 


President: Mildred Kullman, 1822 Loma Street, 
Santa Barbara, California 

First Vice-president: Raymond Spitser, 921 North 
Alisos Street, Santa Barbara, California 

Second Vice-president: Mary Julia Peterson, 1822 
Loma Street, Santa Barbara, California 

Secretary: Helen DePew, 1711 Loma, Santa 
Barbara, California 

Treasurer: Elizabeth Ann Walker, 821 East 
Pedregosa Street, Santa Barbara, California 

Historian-Reporter: Mary Elise Hankey, 1709 
Loma Street, Santa Barbara, California 

Counselor: Irving Mather, 1040 North Milpas 
Street, Santa Barbara, California 


Alpha Sigma 


San Diego State College, San Diego, California 
(May 21, 1927) 


President: Minnie Diboll, 2527 Madison Ave- 
nue, San Diego, California 

Vice-president: Betty Zumwalt, 3592 Persh- 
ing Avenue, San Diego, California 

Secretary: Ruth Swoboda, 4249 Pine Street, 
Mesa, California 

Treasurer: Richard Coburn, 4460 36th Street, 
San Diego, California 

Historian-Reporter: Yvette Magagnose, 5192 
College Avenue, San Diego, California 

Counselor: Katherine Corbett, 320 Fir Street, 
San Diego, California 


Alpha Tau 


Duke University, Durham, North Carolina 
(May 27, 1927) 


President: Harold Moser, Box 4042, Duke Sta- 
tion, Durham, North Carolina 

Vice-president: Mary Turner, College Station, 
Durham, North Carolina 

Secretary: Mary Young, 809 Watts Street, 
Durham, North Carolina 

Treasurer: Hilda Frankenhoffe, Box 297 Col- 
lege Station, Durham, North Carolina 

Historian-Reporter: Charles Tope, Duke Sta- 
tion, Duke University, Durham, North Caro- 
lina 

Counselor: John Carr, Jr., Box 274, College 
Station, Durham, North Carolina 


Alpha Upsilon 
West Virginia University, Morgantown, 
West Virginia 
(July 21, 1927) 
President: Fay Evans, Woman’s Hall, Center, 
Morgantown, West Virginia 


Vice-president: Alice June Mason, 602 Hatfield 
Place, Morgantown, West Virginia 

Secretary: Virginia Lee Beard, 261 Willey Street, 
Morgantown, West Virginia 

Treasurer: Henrietta Martin, 118 High Street, 
Morgantown, West Virginia 

Historian-Reporter: June Martin, Woman’s Hall, 
Center, Morgantown, West Virginia 

Counselor: Mae Wilt, 686 Grand Street, Mor- 
gantown, West Virginia 


Alpha Phi 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Alabama 
(January 17, 1928) 


Counselor: Beck, 447 Wright Mill Road, 
Auburn, Alabama 


Alpha Chi 


Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia 
(January 30, 1928) 


President: Margaret Bixley, 614 South 23rd 
Street, Arlington, Virginia 

Vice-president: Grace Richardson, Barhamsville, 
Virginia 

Recording Secretary: Richardson, R.R. 
Martinsville, Virginia 

Corresponding Secretary: Dorothy White, 507 
Otterview Avenue, Roanoke, Virginia 

Treasurer: Vaughn, Dixie-Del Farms, 
Lewes, Delaware 

Historian-Reporter: Alice Ankers, “The Anker- 
age,” Sterling, Virginia 

Sergeant-at-Arms: Frances Waddell, Halifax, 
Virginia 

Counselor: Gifford, Madison College, 
Dean, Harrisonburg, Virginia 


Alpha Psi 


Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio 
(February 11, 1928) 

President: Elaine Ganschow, Williard Hall, Tif- 
fin, Ohio 

Vice-president: Opal Dreher, France Hall, Tiffin, 
Ohio 

Secretary: Evelyn Rogers, France Hall, Tiffin, 
Ohio 

Treasurer: Marjorie Butcher, Williard Hall, 
Tiffin, Ohio 

Historian-Reporter: Mabel Young, France Hall, 
Tiffin, Ohio 

Counselor: Williams, 277 East Perry 
Street, Tiffin, Ohio 


Alpha Omega 


Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis, Oregon 
(February 15, 1928) 


President: Elizabeth Hampton, Delta Delta Delta 
House, Corvallis, Oregon 


. I? . 


John Route Corvallis, 
Oregon 

Doris Paulson, 236 North 31st Street, 
Corvallis, Oregon 

Jean Guyer, 236 North 31st Street, 
Corvallis, Oregon 

Historian-Reporter: Doris ‘Tapscott, 2043 Mon- 
roe Street, Corvallis, Oregon 

Counselor: Elmo Stevenson, Route Corvallis, 

Oregon 


Beta Alpha 


San Jose State College, San Jose, California 
(February 21, 1928) 


President: Bethel Beatie, 315 South Ninth Street, 
San Jose, California 

Vice-president: Annette Dixon, 499 South Fifth 
Street, San Jose, California 

Secretary: Marguerite Hurle, 313 South Tenth 
Street, San Jose, California 

Corresponding Secretary: 
South Ninth Street, San Jose, California 

Treasurer: Harry Jensen, 355 South Six- 
teenth Street, San Jose, California 

Historian-Reporter: Evelyn Savoie, 499 South 
Fifth Street, San Jose, California 

Counselor: William Sweeney, 430 South Fifth 
Street, San Jose, California 


246 


Beta Beta 


University New Hampshire, Durham, 
New Hampshire 
(February 23, 1928) 


Counselor: Bisbee, Madbury Road, 
Durham, New Hampshire 


Beta Gamma 


State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania 


(May 14, 1928) 


President: Tom Brumbaugh, 168 
Street, Green Castle, Pennsylvania 

Secretary: Lillian Durbin, Wampum, 
vania 

Treasurer: Alice Whittaker, 1523 
Avenue, Arnold, Pennsylvania 

Historian-Reporter: Jean Daugherty, Philadel- 
phia Avenue, Barnesboro, Pennsylvania 

Counselor: Joy Mahachek, 135 South 
Street, Indiana, Pennsylvania 


Beta Delta 


Southeastern State Teachers College, 
Durant, Oklahoma 
(May 14, 1928) 


Washington 


Woodmont 


Sixth 


President: Mrs. Logan, Southeastern State 
College, Durant, Oklahoma 

Vice-president: Ethel Byrns, 416 West Mulberry 
Street, Durant, Oklahoma 


Secretary: Elizabeth McKinney, 521 North 
Fourth Street, Durant, Oklahoma 

Treasurer: Montgomery, 1401 North Sixth 
Street, Durant, Oklahoma 

Historian-Reporter: 
Mulberry Street, Durant, Oklahoma 

Counselor: Fort, 1306 North Sixth Street, 
Durant, Oklahoma 


416 West 


Beta Epsilon 


State Teachers College, Farmville, Virginia 
(May 21, 1928) 

President: Eleanor Folk, Box 66, Farm- 
ville, Virginia 

Vice-president: Rosalie Rogers, Box 294, S.T.C., 
Farmville, Virginia 

Secretary: Brookie Benton, 
Farmville, Virginia 

Treasurer: Alice Box 434, Farm- 
ville, Virginia 

Historian-Reporter: Winifred Wright, Box 15, 
S.T.C., Farmville, Virginia 

Counselor: Pauline Camper, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Farmville, Virginia 


Beta Zeta 


University Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 
(June 1928) 

President: John Butler, 520 East Street, 
Moscow, Idaho 

Vice-president: John Chamberlain, 
Theta, Moscow, Idaho 

Secretary: Marguerite Walter, Hays Hall, Mos- 
cow, Idaho 

Treasurer: Olive Holmes, Beta Phi, Moscow, 
Idaho 

Counselor: Messenger, 801 East Street, 

Moscow, Idaho 


Phi Delta 


Beta Eta 


Oklahoma Baptist University, 
Shawnee, Oklahoma 
(June 1928) 
President: Mrs. Cecile Montgomery Green, 418 
North Street, Shawnee, Oklahoma 
Vice-president: Mary Alyce Moore, 519 North 
Bell Street, Shawnee, Oklahoma 
Secretary-Treasurer: Mrs. 
Jayne, Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee, 
Oklahoma 
Historian-Reporter: Virginia Faye Schulte, 660 
North Market Street, Shawnee, Oklahoma 
Counselor: Lenna Smock, Oklahoma Baptist 
University, Shawnee, Oklahoma 


Beta Theta 
State Teachers College, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
(January 26, 1929) 
President: Lois Keup, 320 Prospect Avenue, Osh- 
kosh, Wisconsin 


| 


Vice-president: Katherine Dexter, 263 Prospect 
Avenue, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

Secretary: Ann Kelsey, 320 Prospect Avenue, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

Treasurer: Mrs, Bertha Merker, Cherry 
Avenue, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

Historian-Reporter: Marie Loehnertz, 180 Elm- 
wood Avenue, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

Counselor: Raymond Ramsden, 124 Elmwood 
Avenue, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Beta 


Western Michigan College Education, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
(February 1929) 
President: Margaret Ackley, Spindler Hall, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan 
Vice-president: Burton Aldrich, 419 Bellevue 
Place, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Secretary: Kathryn Moats, Spindler Hall, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan 
Treasurer: Glenn Stutz, Vandercook Hall, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan 
Nancy Farr, Walwood Hall, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Counselor: William McKinley Robinson, 1414 


Low Road, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Beta Kappa 


University Georgia, Athens, Georgia 
(May 1929) 


President: Wilma Beacham, 165 Waddell Street, 
Athens, Georgia 

Vice-president: Annie Ruth Brown, Lucy Cobb 
Hall, Athens, Georgia 

Secretary: Willene Flanigan, 165 Waddell Street, 
Athens, Georgia 

Treasurer: Nettye Meltz, 624 South Milledge 
Avenue, Athens, Georgia 

Historian-Reporter: Nettye Meltz, 624 South 
Milledge Avenue, Athens, Georgia 

Counselor: Ritchie, 226 King Avenue, 
Athens, Georgia 


Beta Lambda 


Alabama College, Montevallo, Alabama 
(May 24, 1929) 

President: Clara Nell Lynn, Alabama College 
Montevallo, Alabama 

Vice-president: Annie Louise Butler, Alabama 
College, Montevallo, Alabama 

Recording Secretary: Marjorie Stith, Alabama 
College, Montevallo, Alabama 

Corresponding Secretary: Martha Mitchell, Ala- 
bama College, Montevallo, Alabama 

Treasurer: Helen Christenberry, Alabama Col- 
lege, Montevallo, Alabama 

Historian: Dorothy Belk, 
Montevallo, Alabama 


Reporter: Virginia Spann, 
Montevallo, Alabama 

Counselor: Katherine Vickery, 100 Nabors Street, 
Montevallo, Alabama 


Beta 


Peru State Teachers College, Peru, Nebraska 
(May 25, 1929) 


President: Bette Jane Scott, Humbolt, Nebraska 

Vice-president: Lillian Havel, Wilbur, Nebraska 

Secretary: Jean Hoagland, 2719 Pratt Street, 
Omaha, Nebraska 

Treasurer: Harriett Maxwell, 6612 Evans Street, 
Omaha, Nebraska 

Carl Wirth, Louisville, Ne- 
braska 


Counselor: Maxwell, Peru, Nebraska 


Beta 


Black Hills Teachers College, 
Spearfish, South Dakota 
(May 25, 1929) 


(Charter withdrawn, Institutional Reorganiza- 


Beta 


Baylor University, Waco, Texas 
(May 20, 1929) 

President: Mildred Cooper, Burleson Hall, Waco, 
Texas 

Vice-president: Memorial 
Dormitory, University, Waco, Texas 

Secretary: Dora Mae Luce, Burleson Hall, Bay- 
lor University, Waco, Texas 

Treasurer: Lorena Stretch, School Education, 
Baylor University, Waco, Texas 

Historian-Reporter: Katherine Ann Belew, 2800 
Gorman Avenue, Waco, Texas 

Counselor: Goetting, Baylor University, 
Waco, Texas 


Beta Omicron 


State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
(April 17, 1930) 

President: Peter Brem, Morgandale School, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin 

Vice-president: Marianne Heinig, Hartford Ave- 
nue School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Recording and Corresponding Secretary: Virginia 
Montania, 3300 North 44th Street, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 

Treasurer: Audrey Pribbanow, 2934 North 24th 
Place, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Reporter: Nicholas Georgiady, 1673 North Astor 
Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Member-at-large Executive Committee: Ann 
Goepfert, Greendale Public Schools, Green- 
dale, Wisconsin 

Counselor: John Lazenby, 3544 North Fred- 


erick Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Beta 
New York University, New York, New York 
(May 24, 1930) 
Counselor: Charles Winning, New York Uni- 
versity, Room 431 Commerce Building, Wash- 
ington Square, New York, New York 


Beta Rho 
State Teachers College, Mansfield, Pennsylvania 
(May 27, 1930) 
President: 
M.S.T.C., Mansfield, Pennsylvania 


Hall, 


Mansfield, Pennsylvania 
Secretary: Esther French, c/o Mrs. 


Sadie Goodspeed, Mansfield, Pennsylvania 
Violet Varcoe, North Hall, 
Mansfield, Pennsylvania 
Corresponding Secretary: Phyllis Palmer, 
Sherwood Street, Mansfield, Pennsylvania 
Counselor: Isaac Doughton, 100 Sherwood Street, 
Mansfield, Pennsylvania 


Beta Sigma 


Georgia State Teachers College, Athens, Georgia 
(May 28, 1930) 


(Charter withdrawn. Institutional 


Beta Tau 


State Teachers College, Crosse, Wisconsin 
(June 
President: 
Crosse, Wisconsin 
Vice-president: Grace Foxwell, 
Street, Crosse, Wisconsin 
Secretary: Marian Kunert, 512 
Crosse, Wisconsin 
Milton 


1930) 


1401 Pine Street, 


115 North 23rd 
King Street, 


Treasurer: Main, R.R. Hortonville, 
Wisconsin 

Historian-Reporter: Betty Skemp, 1022 Division 
Street, Crosse, Wisconsin 

Counselor: Everett Walters, Crosse Teach- 


ers College, Crosse, Wisconsin 
Beta Upsilon 


Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri 
(June 1930) 
President: Sol Richard Silverman, Ed.D., 4559 
West Papin Street, St. Louis, Missouri 
Vice-president: Anna Beall Wittmann, 3954 Sul- 
livan Street, St. Louis, Missouri 
Secretary: Mrs. Helen Chase Hamlin, 
Gayola Place, Maplewood, Missouri 
Treasurer: S. on Gribble, goo Gr eley Street, 
Webster Groves, Missouri 
Historian-Reporter: Mrs. 
5518 Thrush Street, St. Louis, Missouri 
Counselor: Frank Wright, 707 North Forest 
Street, Webster Groves, Missouri 


7311 


Marks, 


Beta Phi 


Arizona State Teachers College, Tempe, Arizona 
(December 16, 1930) 


President: Ruby Josephine Harris, West Hall, 
A.S.T.C., Tempe, Arizona 
Vice-president: Dorothy 
A.S.T.C., Tempe, Arizona 
Recording Secretary: Lois Woodward, 
Hall, Tempe, Arizona 
Corresponding Secretary: Marjorie Ferris, 255 
North MacDonald Street, Mesa, Arizona 


South 


Treasurer: Leonard, Hall, 
A.S.T.C., Tempe, Arizona 
Counselor: Ira Payne, Placement Bureau, 


Tempe, Arizona 


Beta Chi 


Arizona State Teachers College, 
Flagstaff, Arizona 
(December 17, 1930) 
Counselor: Mildred Keifer, Arizona State Teach- 
ers College, Flagstaff, Arizona 


Beta Psi 


Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Charleston, 
(January 


Little, 


1931) 


President: Marguerite Pemberton Hall, 
Charleston, 

Vice-president: Ada Crane, 916 Lincoln Avenue, 
Charleston, 

Alice Cooper, 
Charleston, 

Treasurer: Ruth Ramsey, 1639 Seventh Street, 
Charleston, Illinois 


Secretary: Pemberton 


Hall, 


Historian-Reporter: 1319 
Monroe Street, Charleston, 
Counselor: Emma Reinhardt, 


State Teachers College, Charleston, 


Beta Omega 


Fairmont State Teachers College, 

Fairmont, West Virginia 
(January 13, 1931) 

President: Thomas Koon, Fairmont State Teach- 
ers College, Fairmont, West Virginia 

Secretary: Mildred Jones, Fairmont State Teach- 
ers College, Fairmont, West Virginia 

Treasurer: Frank White, State 
Teachers College, Fairmont, West Virginia 

Counselor: Mary Gibson, Fairmont State Teach- 


ers College, Fairmont, West Virginia 


Gamma Alpha 
State Teachers College, East Radford, Virginia 
(February 1931) 
President: Clara Jane Hines, 206 Arlington Ave- 
nue, Radford, Virginia 
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Vice-president: Minor Wine Thomas, State 
Teachers College, Radford, Virginia 

Secretary: Ellen Cline, 801 Howe Street, Rad- 
ford, Virginia 

Treasurer: Ethel Roberts, Radnor Apartments, 
Grove Avenue, Radford, Virginia 

Historian-Reporter: Alma Smith, 927 Fairfax 
Street, Radford, Virginia 

Counselor: M’Ledge Davis and Wash- 
ington Streets, Radford, Virginia 


Gamma Beta 


State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 
(February 21, 1931) 


President: Thomas Cannard, 111 
Danville, Pennsylvania 

Vice-president: John R.R. Forest 
City, Pennsylvania 

Secretary-Recorder: Ruth Hope, Pomery Street, 
Pomery, Pennsylvania 

Treasurer: Lee Roy Beaumont, 1120 Green 
Street, Marcus Hook, Pennsylvania 

Historian-Reporter: 814 
Market Street, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 

Corresponding Secretary: Kathryn Campbell, 
West Fourth Street, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvan 

Counselor: Nell Maupin, 206 East Street, Blooms- 
burg, Pennsylvania 


1a 


Gamma Gamma 


State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minnesota 
(May 1931) 


President: Inez Raff, Moorhead State Teachers 
College, Moorhead, 

Vice-president: May Tangen, Moorhead State 
Teachers College, Moorhead, Minnesota 

Secretary: Nina Jorgensen, 
Teachers College, Moorhead, Minnesota 

Treasurer: Nina Jorgensen, 
Teachers College, Moorhead, Minnesota 

Historian-Reporter: Alice Corneliussen, Moor- 
head State Teachers College, Moorhead, 
Minnesota 

Counselor: Arnold Christensen, Moorhead 
State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minne- 
sota 


Gamma Delta 


North Dakota Agricultural College, 
Fargo, North Dakota 
(May 1931) 


Inactive 


Gamma Epsilon 
New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Montclair, New Jersey 
(May 22, 1931) 
President: Dorothy Manley, Chapin Hall, State 
Teachers College, Montclair, New Jersey 


Vice-President: Kathryn Conroy, Chapin Hall, 
State Teachers College, Montclair, New Jersey 

Corresponding Secretary: Elizabeth Hughes, Cha- 
pin Hall, State Teachers College, Montclair, 
New Jersey 

Recording Secretary: Dorothy McKeon, Chapin 
Hall, State Teachers College, Montclair, New 
Jersey 

Treasurer: Dorothy DeWitt, Chapin Hall, State 
Teachers College, Montclair, New Jersey 

Historian-Reporter: Charles Veldon, 520 Park 
Avenue, Hoboken, New Jersey 

Counselor: Charles Finley, State Teachers 
College, Montclair, New Jersey 


Gamma Zeta 


State Teachers College, Trenton, 
(May 22, 1931) 


President: Morris Schaefer, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Trenton, New Jersey 

Vice-president: Bernard Siegal, State Teachers 
College, Trenton, New Jersey 

Secretary: Ruth Rexon, State Teachers College, 
Trenton, New Jersey 

Treasurer: Harry Arnowitz, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Trenton, New Jersey 

Historian-Reporter: Ann Sadley, Yardville, New 
Jersey 

Counselor: Rachel Jarrold, State Teachers 
College, Trenton, New Jersey 


Gamma Eta 


New Mexico State Teachers College, 
Silver City, New Mexico 
(May 26, 1931) 


President: Hunt, Santa Rita Street, 
Silver City, New Mexico 

Vice-president: Mrs. Anna Thomas, 1113 West 
Seventh Street, Silver City, New Mexico 

Secretary: Mrs. Ethel Leonard, 315 Silver 
City, New Mexico 

Treasurer: Mollie Cerny, Monterey Hotel, Silver 
City, New Mexico 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. lola Jursch, 311 
Silver City, New Mexico 

Counselor: James, 808 Silver City, 
New Mexico 


Gamma Theta 


Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 
(May 28, 1931) 


President: Loren Carmichael, 917 West Wash- 
ington Street, Muncie, Indiana 

Vice-president: Mary Alice Clark, 329 East 
Gilbert Street, Muncie, Indiana 

Secretary: Anne Pearson, 601 North Calvert 
Street, Muncie, Indiana 

Treasurer: Sue Austin, R.R. Muncie, Indiana 


( 


Historian-Reporter: Donna Jean Pierce, Lucina 
Hall, Muncie, Indiana 

Counselor: Ervin Shoemaker, R.R. Muncie, 
Indiana 


Gamma Iota 


College the City New York, New York 
(May 29, 1931) 
Inactive 


Gamma Kappa 


University Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
(May 30, 1931) 
President: Nancy Lively, 1216 South College 
Street, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Vice-president: Kathleen Clarkson, 1347 South 
Norfolk Street, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Treasurer: Lois 1851 East 31st 
Place, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Historian-Reporter: Alice O’Brien, 1532 East 


Street, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Counselor: Fellows, 1327 South College 
Street, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Gamma Lambda 


Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, Missouri 
(June 1931) 

President: Marie Gaffron, 3146 Geyer Av- 
enue, St. Louis, Missouri 

Vice-president: Jeanette Vanos, 6625 Mitchell 
Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 

Secretary: Shirley Mack, 4050 Shaw Court, St. 
Louis, Missouri 

Corresponding Secretary: Eva Klamen, 
Vernon Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 

Treasurer: Annieta Lucht, 1313 Dolman Street, 
St. Louis, Missouri 

Historian-Recorder: Ruth Erbe, 3619 Palm 
Street, St. Louis, Missouri 

Counselor: Katharine Byrne, 5333 
Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 


4713 


Pershing 


Gamma 


State Teachers College, Buffalo, New York 
(June 1931) 
President: Harold Rosenbaum, 419 Wohlers Av- 
enue, Buffalo, New York 
Vice-president: Alice Fuller, 822 Ashland Av- 
enue, Buffalo, New York 
Secretary: Dorothy Blechstein, R.F.D. Averill 
Park, New York 
Treasurer: Raymond Fisher, 139 Avery Avenue, 
Buffalo, New York 
Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Molly Prynne Kerr, 
111 Prospect Avenue, Buffalo, New York 
Counselor: Pugsley, 666 Auburn Avenue, 
Buffalo, New York 


Gamma 


Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana 
(June 
President: Jean Buschmann, 3062 New Jersey 
Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Vice-president: Kathleen Shockley, 2346 Ken- 
wood Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Secretary: Ruth Rektenwall, 809 Hampton 
Drive, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Treasurer (pro tem): Doris Longere, 713 Pleas- 
ant Run Parkway, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Historian-Reporter: Lois Lichtsinn, 5515 Smock 
Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Social Chairman: Ruth Miles, 825 Hamp- 
ton Drive, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Counselor: Wm. Richardson, 5325 Lowell 


Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Gamma 


State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, 
Pennsylvania 
(October 17, 1931) 
Elwood Chester Kemp, 329 East 
Brown Street, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 
Vice-president: June Bateman, 1048 Catasauqua 
Street, Fullerton, Pennsylvania 
Corresponding Secretary: Betty Mae Gardner, 
Portland, Pennsylvania 
Recording Secretary: Alma Jane Cole, Pros- 
pect Street, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 
Treasurer: Nevin Nonnemaker, 627 St. John 
Street, Allentown, Pennsyvania 
Historian-Reporter: Anna Marie Walsh, 2829 
Birney Avenue, Minooka, Pennsylvania 
Counselor: Francis McGarry, 115 Ransberry 
Avenue, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 


Gamma Omicron 


University Maine, Orono, Maine 
(February 15, 1932) 


(All Correspondence should sent Dr. Pay- 
son Smith, University Maine, Orono, Maine) 


Gamma 


St. Cloud Teachers College, St. Cloud, 
Minnesota 
(April 23, 1932) 

President: John Lane, Teachers College, Cloud, 
Minnesota 

Secretary: Virginia Botz, Teachers College, St. 
Cloud, Minnesota 

Treasurer: Joan Stai, Teachers College, St. 
Cloud, Minnesota 

Historian-Reporter: Racheal Lee Norman, Teach- 
ers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota 

Counselor: Paulu, Teachers College, St. 
Cloud, Minnesota 


F 
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Gamma Rho 


University Wichita, Wichita, Kansas 
(May 26, 1932) 


President: Jean Stoll, 159 South Fountain Street, 
Wichita, Kansas 

Secretary: Gordon Hanson, 1428 Lorraine 
Street, Wichita, Kansas 

Treasurer: Cecil Read, 425 North Erie Street, 
Wichita, Kansas 

Historian-Reporter: Mildred Neitzel 
Topeka Street, Wichita, Kansas 

Counselor: Leslie Sipple, 3223 First 
Street, Wichita, Kansas 


631 North 


Gamma Sigma 


San Francisco State College, San Francisco, 
California 
(January 13, 1934) 


President: Mary Deely, 4047 Army Street, San 
Francisco, California 

Vice-president: Barbara Worth, Northgate 
Drive, San Francisco, California 

Secretary: Marjorie Hoffman, 1515 Wellington 
Street, Oakland, California 

Treasurer: Alice Sanders, 381 San Diego Avenue, 
Daly City, California 

Counselor: Cecilia Anderson, 380 Magellan Av- 
enue, San Francisco, California 


Gamma Tau 


State Teachers College, Winona, Minnesota 
(February 10, 1934) 


President: Elizabeth Belgum, Appleton, Minne- 
sota 

Vice-president: William Spring Valley 
Minnesota 

Secretary: Ruth Swendiman, Dexter, Minnesota 

Treasurer: Ethel Gibbons, 366 West Mark 
Street, Winona, Minnesota 

Historian-Reporter: Cordelia Lundquist, Chaska, 
Minnesota 

Counselor: Charles Simmers, State 
Teachers College, Winona, Minnesota 


Gamma Upsilon 


Louisiana State University, University, Louisiana 
(May 10, 1934) 


President: Robert Calvert, 4229 Highland Road, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

Vice-president: May-Rose Robertson, Box 
University Station, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

Corresponding Secretary: Phyllis Weiland, Baker, 
Louisiana 

Recording Secretary: Lottie Smith, Box 5515, 
University Station, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Treasurer: Julia Judd, Box 5282, University 
Station, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


Historian-Re porter: Myrta Force, Box 5712, Uni- 
versity Station, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

Counselor: Irving Foote, College Educa- 
tion, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana 


Gamma Phi 


State Teachers College, Natchitoches, Louisiana 
(May 11, 1934) 


President: Miriam Ewing, Box 303, L.S.N.C., 
Natchitoches, Louisiana 

Vice-president: Box 132, 
L.S.N.C., Natchitoches, Louisiana 

Secretary: Clay, Box 1083, 
Natchitoches, Louisiana 

Treasurer: Jane Davis, Box 795, 
Nachitoches, Louisiana 

Historian-Reporter: Norma Worley, Box 645, 

Natchitoches, Louisiana 

Counselor: Mamie Bowman, 306 Cypress Street, 
Natchitoches, Louisiana 


State Teachers College, Worcester, 
Massachusetts 
(March 1935) 


President: Agrippina Macewicz, Morning- 
side Road, Worcester, Massachusetts 

Vice-president: Florence Newfield, 282 Highland 
Street, Worcester, Massachusetts 

Secretary: Aldonna Lapinskas, Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Worcester, Massachusetts 

Treasurer: Margaret Ackley, Dale Court, 
Rochdale, Massachusetts 

Historian-Reporter: Gertrude Hunt, 117 Lincoln 
Street, Worcester, Massachusetts 

Counselor: Myra Fitch, Arletta Avenue, 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


Gamma Psi 


Fresno State College, Fresno, California 
(April 13, 1935) 

President: Theda Birnbaum, 1641 Olive Street, 
Fresno, California 

Vice-president: Grant Erickson, Route Box 
Del Rey, California 

Corresponding Secretary: Mary Janjigian, Route 
Box 105, Fresno, California 

Recording Secretary: Eva Wallace, 3240 Lyell 
Street, Fresno, California 

Treasurer: John Harton, Fresno State College, 
Fresno, California 

Historian: Ruth Pyott, P.O. Box 73, Del Rey, 

Reporter Jack Putnam, Route 2, Box 1gl, 
Dinuba, California 

Counselor: Francis Smith, Vassar Av- 


enue, Fresno, California 
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Gamma Omega 


Central State Teachers College, Edmond, 


Oklahoma 
(April 27, 1935) 
President: Nadine Campsey, 402 East Third 
Street, Edmond, Oklahoma 
Juanita Lee, 301 


Street, Edmond, Oklahoma 

Gertrude Freed, 230 East Campbell, 
Edmond, Oklahoma 

Leita Davis, Edmond, Oklahome 

Letha Jean Brock, 
Boulevard, Edmond, Oklahoma 

Faculty Representative: Fred McCarrel, 214 East 
Fourth Street, Edmond, Oklahoma 

Counselor: Winifred Stayton, 222 East Fourth 
Street, Edmond, Oklahoma 


Delta Alpha 


Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, 
Richmond, Kentucky 


(May 1935) 


Counselor: Mattox, Eastern Kentucky State 
Teachers College, Richmond, Kentucky 


Delta Beta 


Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 
(May 15, 1935) 

President: Carol Sayers, Engleman Hall, Kent, 
Ohio 

Vice-preside nt: Rosalie 
Hall, Kent, Ohio 

Secretary-Treasurer: James Carson, 210 South 
Willow Street, Kent, Ohio 

Ruth Renz, Engleman Hall, 
Kent, Ohio 

Counselor: 
Kent, Ohio 


Heer, Kent State University, 


Delta Gamma 


Concord State Teachers College, Athens, 
West Virginia 
(May 24, 1935) 
Concord 
Teachers College, Athens, West Virginia 
Secretary: Anna Belle Kerlin, Concord 
Teachers College, Athens, West Virginia 
Treasurer: Anna Belle Kerlin, Concord 
Teachers College, Athens, West Virginia 
Counselor: Pearle Fankhauser, Concord State 
Teachers College, Athens, West Virginia 


Delta Delta 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina 


(May 25, 1935) 
resident: Elaine Ross, Winthrop College, Rock 


Hill, South Carolina 


State 


State 


State 


Vice-president: Wilson Hammond, Winthrop Col- 
lege, Rock Hill, South Carolina 

Secretary: Jane ‘Todd, Winthrop College, Rock 
Hill, South Carolina 

Treasurer: Frances Way, Winthrop College, Rock 
Hill, South Carolina 

Historian-Reporter: Jane Harney, Winthrop Col- 
lege, Rock Hill, South Carolina 

Counselor: Willis Magginis, Winthrop Col- 
lege, Rock Hill, South Carolina 


Delta Epsilon 


Northern State Teachers College, DeKalb, 
(May 29, 1935) 


President: Peter Minella, 528 College Avenue, 
DeKalb, Illinois 

Vice-president: Ainsworth, 255 
Road, DeKalb, Illionis 

Secretary: Dorothy Duffy, DeKalb, 
Illinois 

Treasurer: Bruce Churchill, 323 
Street, DeKalb, 

Historian-Reporter: Grace Herrmann, 506 North 
First Street, DeKalb, 

Counselor: Ethel Woolhiser, 593 Normal Road, 
DeKalb, 


Delta Zeta 


Northern College Education, 
Michigan 
(June 1935) 


Normal 


West Locust 


President: Max Sadoff, 219 South Front Street, 
Marquette, Michigan 

Vice-president: Martha Siekkinen, 612 
Street, Marquette, Michigan 

Secretary: Edith Kruka, 107 West College Street, 
Marquette, Michigan 

Treasurer: Bonnie Porter, 1111 North Fourth 
Street, Marquette, Michigan 

Historian-Reporter: June Johnson, 1026 High 
Street, Marquette, Michigan 

Counselor: Maude Van Antwerp, Northern 
Michigan College Education, Marquette, 
Michigan 


Cedar 


Delta Eta 


Northwestern State Teachers College, Alva, 
Oklahoma 
(January 11, 1936) 


President: Mattie Center 
Alva, Oklahoma 

Vice-president: Edna Donley, 1101 Church Street, 
Alva, Oklahoma 

Recording Secretary: LaRue Courtney, Shockley 
Hall, Alva, Oklahoma 

Corresponding Secretary: Aurice Huguley, 802 
Locust Street, Alva, Oklahoma 

Treasurer: Nina Hope Annis, Shockley Hall, 
Alva, Oklahoma 


Lyday, 717 Street, 
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Annette Parker, 1204 Fourth 
Street, Alva, Oklahoma 

Counselor: Campbell, 309 Church Street, 
Alva, Oklahoma 


Delta Theta 


Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, 
Texas 
(May 1936) 

President: Betty Lou Mize, Belvin Hall, Hunts- 
ville, Texas 

Vice-president: Rae Templeton, 1220 Sixteenth 
Street, Huntsville, Texas 

Secretary: Mrs. Daisie Mae Wooten, 1944 Av- 
enue Huntsville, Texas 

Treasurer: Reba Satterwhite, Sam Houston State 
Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas 

Historian-Reporter: Betty Wood, Elliott Hall, 
Huntsville, Texas 

Sergeant-at-arms: Hodges, Jackson Hall, 
Huntsville, Texas 

Counselor: Montgomery, Sam Houston 
State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas 


Delta Iota 


Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, 
Louisiana 
(May 1936) 


President: Norman Smith, c/o Dr. Long, 
Lafayette, Louisiana 

Recording Secretary: Miss Marion McCulla, 
Southwestern La. Inst., Lafayette, Louisiana 

Corresponding Secretary: Hulda Erath, South- 
western La. Inst., Lafayette, Louisiana 

Treasurer: Hulda Erath, Southwestern La. Inst., 
Lafayette, Louisiana 

Historian-Reporte Doucet, Southwestern 
La. Inst., Lafayette, Louisiana 

Counselor: Hollis Long, Southwestern La. 
Inst., Lafayette, Louisiana 

Assistant Counselor: Tinsley, Southwestern 
La. Inst., Lafayette, Louisiana 


Delta Kappa 


Eastern Washington College Education, 
Cheney, Washington 
(May 16, 1936) 
President: Ben Frampton, Sutton Hall, Cheney, 
Washington 
Vice-president: Virginia Palmerton Farrel, Che- 
ney, Washington 
Secretary: Cullen, Eastern Washington 
College, Cheney, Washington 
Treasurer: Barton Michaelson, Sutton Hall, 
Cheney, Washington 
Historian-Reporter: Charlotte Lang, 
Washington College, Cheney, Washington 
Counselor: Obed Williamson, Eastern Washing- 
ton College, Cheney, Washington 


Delta Lambda 


Wilson Teachers College, Washington, D.C. 
(June 13, 1936) 

President: Geraldine Baron, 1380 Peabody 
Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Vice-president: Frances MacDonald, 
Plymouth Street N.W., Washington, 

Secretary: Dorothy Johnson, 1012 Street 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Treasurer: Sylvia Feldman, Third Street 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Historian-Reporter: Anna May Guilian, 5501 
Thirteenth Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Corresponding Secretary: Mrs. Catherine Pue, 
Colorado Avenue N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 

Counselor: Anna Halberg, 1634 Street 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Delta 


Westminster College, New Wilmington, 
Pennsylvania 
(May 1937) 


President: Marion Brown, Ferguson Hall, New 
Wilmington, Pennsylvania 

Vice-president: Nell Young, Ferguson Hall, New 
Wilmington, Pennsylvania 

Secretary: Betty McDowell, Browne Hall, New 
Wilmington, Pennsylvania 

Treasurer: Reed, 240 Neshannock Avenue, 
New Wilmington, Pennsylvania 

Historian-Reporter: Elizabeth Shear, Ferguson 
Hall, New Wilmington, Pennsylvania 

Counselor: William Reuter, 106 Market Street, 
New Wilmington, Pennsylvania 


Delta 


State Teachers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin 
(January 22, 1938) 

President: Janet Kingsley, 400 South Prince 
Street, Whitewater, Wisconsin 

Vice-president: Anna Featherstone, 1011 Peck 
Street, Whitewater, Wisconsin 

Secretary: Bill Grieg, 100 South Prince Street, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin 

Treasurer: Emily Richards, 710 Janesville Street, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin 

Historian-Reporter: Maribeth Nye, 108 Cottage 
Street, Whitewater, Wisconsin 

Counselor: Cord Wells, 210 North Prairie 
Street, Whitewater, Wisconsin 


Delta 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey 
(January 28, 1938) 
President: John Dugan, Haddon Heights High 
School, Haddon Heights, New Jersey 
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Hulda Hewitt, Branch 
Street, Mt. Holly, New Jersey 

ecretary: Theodore Schor, Rural Route New 
Brunswick, New Jersey 

Drive, Avon, New Jersey 

Mrs. Faye Kemp, 686 
Central Avenue, Rahway, New Jersey 

Counselor: Partch, School Education, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jer- 
sey 


Tucker 


Delta Omicron 


Central Washington College Education, 
Ellensburg, Washington 
(February 19, 1938) 


President: Marie Pappas, Kamola Hall, Ellens- 
burg, Washington 

Mira Archibald, Sue 
Ellensburg, Washington 

Treasurer: Mira Archibald, Sue Lombard Hall, 
Ellensburg, Washington 

Historian-Reporter: Roy Wahle, Route Ellens- 
burg, Washington 

Counselor: Elizabeth Hosking, Central Washing- 
ton College, Ellensburg, Washington 


Secretary: 


Lombard Hall, 


Delta 


Henderson State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, 
Arkansas 


(February 19, 1938) 


Preside nt: Caroline McCorkle, 202 Caddo Street, 
Arkadelphia, Arkansas 

Vice-president: Ruth Marie Bridgeman, Hender- 
son College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas 

Secretary: Margie Lou Ballew, 1208 Haddock 
Street, Arkadelphia, Arkansas 

Treasurer: Mrs, Mary Nell Turner, Henderson 
College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas 

Historian: John Baker Elms, Pine Street, Arka- 
delphia, Arkansas 

Parliamentarian: Dan Pilkinton, Henderson Col- 
lege, Arkadelphia, Arkansas 

Publicity Chairman: Ann Ninth Street, 
Arkadelphia, Arkansas 

Counselor: Flora Myers Gillentine, 


College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas 


Henderson 


Delta Rho 


New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Newark, New Jersey 
(February 19, 1938) 


President: Marie McKenna, 160 Broad 


Street, 


Newark, New Jersey 
Vice-president 

Jersey 
Secretary: Frances DeHart, 171 

enue, Clifton, New Jersey 


Dorothy Sawyer, Far Hills, New 


Hamilton Av- 


Treasurer: Regina Garb, Mill Street, Bloom- 
field, New Jersey 

Counselor: Martha Downs, 120 Baker Avenue, 
Wharton, New Jersey 


Delta Sigma 


State Teachers College, Lock Haven, 
Pennsylvania 
(May 12, 1938) 


President: Fred Jamison, 301 West Fourth 
Street, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 

Vice-president: Flora Kline, Woolrich, Penn- 
sylvania 

Secretary: Helen McCloskey, 624 East 
Street, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 

Treasurer: Jean Haagen, Bellefonte, Pennsyl- 
vania 

Historian- Reporter: Helen McCloskey, 624 East 
Park Street, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 

Counselor: Rude, State Teachers College, 
Lock Haven, Pennsylviana 


Park 


Delta Tau 


State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, 
Pennsylvania 
(May 14, 1938) 


President: Arthur Hazen, 138 South Hall, Slip- 
pery Rock, Pennsylvania 

Vice-president: Gayle Marble, 357 North Hall, 
Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania 

Secretary: Ruth Cratty, 357 North Hall, Slippery 
Rock, Pennsylvania 

Treasurer: Ben Rebel, 208 South Hall, Slippery 
Rock, Pennsylvania 

Historian-Reporter: Doris McConnel, 
Hall, Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania 

Counselor: Jaarsma, State Teachers College, 
Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania 


239 North 


Delta Upsilon 


State Teachers College, Jersey City, New Jersey 
(June 11, 1938) 


President: Lucille Conradt, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Jersey City, New Jersey 

Vice-president: Sarah Short, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Jersey City, New Jersey 

Recording Secretary: Patricia Shea, State Teach- 
ers College, Jersey City, New Jersey 

Corresponding Secretary: Helen Whyte, State 
Teachers College, Jersey City, New Jersey 

Treasurer: Inez Seccaspina, State Teachers 
lege, Jersey City, New Jersey 

Historian-Reporter: Mary Regan, State Teach- 
ers College, Jersey City, New Jersey 

Counselor: Edna Lamson, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Jersey City, New Jersey 
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Delta Phi 
Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, 
Ohio 
(May 13, 1939) 


President: Martha Jordan, 128 Troupe Avenue, 
Bowling Green, Ohio 

Vice-president: Madeline Bichan, Liberty Center, 
Ohio 

Secretary: Mary Beattie, 622 East Wooster 
Street, Bowling Green, Ohio 

Treasurer: Joyce Gifford, 3601 Highview Av- 
enue, Cleveland, Ohio 

Historian-Reporter: Dorothy Boskey, 729 Geor- 
gia Avenue, Lorain, Ohio 

Counselor: Walter Zaugg, 116 Troupe Av- 
enue, Bowling Green, Ohio 


Delta Chi 


Southern Illinois Normal University 
Carbondale, 
(May 20, 1939) 


President: Arthur Smith, 906 South Eliza- 
beth Street, Carbondale, Illinois 

Vice-president: Esther Mathis, Murphysboro, 
Illinois 

Secretary: Helen Friend, Route Royalton, 
Illinois 

Treasurer: Muriel Adena Young, 604 Pine Street, 
Johnson City, 

Historian-Reporter: William Reynolds, Harwood 
Hall, Carbondale, 

Counselor: Swartz, 701 West Mill Street, 
Carbondale, 


Delta Psi 


Shepherd State Teachers College, 
Shepherdstown, West Virginia 
(May 275 1939) 
President: Jean Millard, Martinsburg, West Vir- 
ginia 
Secretary: Janet Wilson, Shepherdstown, West 
Virginia 
Treasurer: Janet Wilson, Shepherdstown, West 
Virginia 
Historian-Reporter: Ella Mae Turner, Shepherds- 
town, West Virginia 
Counselor: Ash, Shepherdstown, West Vir- 
ginia 


Delta Omega 


Murray State Teachers College, Murray, 
Kentucky 
(May 31, 1939) 


President: Bogard Dunn, College Station, Mur- 
ray, Kentucky 

Vice-president: Mary Gresham, Wells Hall, Col- 
lege Station, Murray, Kentucky 

Secretary: Louise Gentry, Wells Hall, College 
Station, Murray, Kentucky 


Treasurer: Alice Keyes, College Station, Mur 
ray, Kentucky 

Historian-Reporter: Hugh Thomas McElrath, 
1405 Main Street, Murray, Kentucky 

Counselor: Evelyn Linn, 1110 Olive Street, Mur- 
ray, Kentucky 


Epsilon Alpha 
State Teachers College, Towson, Maryland 
(February 17, 1940) 


President: Marion Cunningham, 637 Murdock 
Road, Baltimore, Maryland 

Secretary: Catherine Gray, 712 McCabe Avenue, 
Baltimore, Maryland 

Treasurer: Dorothy Vogel, 302 Linden Terrace, 
Towson, Maryland 

Historian-Reporter: 
Clear Spring Road, Baltimore, Maryland 

Counselor: Anita Dowell, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Towson, Maryland 


Epsilon Beta 


The Tulane University Louisiana, New 
Orleans, Louisiana 
(February 21, 1940) 


President: Edmund Buras, Jr., 1129 North 
White Street, New Orleans, Louisiana 

Vice-president: Thais Morris, 2512 Monroe 
Street, New Orleans, Louisiana 

Secretary: Ruth Albrecht, 2138 Broadway 
Street, New Orleans, Louisiana 

Treasurer: Lucy Byrne, 5424 Camp Street, 
New Orleans, Louisiana 

Historian-Reporter: Marian Nash, 418 Ham- 
ilton Street, Algiers, Louisiana 

Counselor: Rosa Wyatt, 1305 Broadway Street, 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


Epsilon Gamma 


Florida Southern College, Lakeland, Florida 
(May 24, 1940) 


President: Alton Kindred, Florida Southern Col- 
lege, Lakeland, Florida 

Vice-president: Helen Woodward, Florida South- 
ern College, Lakeland, Florida 

Secretary: Mary Frances Keith, Florida South- 
ern College, Lakeland, Florida 

Treasurer: Elizabeth Wolfenden, Florida South- 
ern College, Lakeland, Florida 

Historian-Reporter: Esther Whitmore, Florida 
Southern College, Lakeland, Florida 

Counselor: Peel, 307 Miramar Drive, Lake- 
land, Florida 


Epsilon Delta 
State Teachers College, California, Pennsylvania 
(May 24, 1941) 
President: Vera Sherbondy, North 
Teachers College, California, Pennsylvania 


e-president: Kathryn Rudez, North Hall, State 
College, California, Pennsylvania 
retary: Dorothy Lowman, California, 
vania 
Lena Lomagno, Second Street, Cali- 
fornia, Pennsylvania 
Esther Latini, Second Street, 
California, Pennsylvania 
ounselor: Lethal Kiesling, State Teachers Col- 
lege, California, Pennsylvania 
Counselor: Ruth Myers, State Teachers 
College, California, Pennsylvania 


Epsilon Epsilon 
State Teachers College, Shippensburg, 
Pennsylvania 
(May 25, 1941) 
President: Anthony Demangone, New Derry, 
Pennsylvania 


Vice-president: Dorothy Miller, 335 North 
Newberry Street, York, Pennsylvania 

Secretary: Katharine Plummer, 820 Sixth 
Avenue, Altoona, Pennsylvania 

Historian-Reporter: Konhaus, Rural 


Route Mechanicsburg, Pennsylvania 
William Albert Earl Wright, State 
Teachers College, Shippensburg, Pennsylvania 


Counselor: 


Epsilon Zeta 


State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania 


(May 27, 1941) 


President: Samuel Clauser, 1015 North 11th 
Street, Reading, Pennsylvania 

Vice-president: Catherine Zealberg, 615 East Pine 
Street, Mahonoy City, Pennsylvania 

Secretary: Alexandra Micio, 660 
Street, Northampton, Pennsylvania 

Treasurer: Charles Reimer, 145 Brookdale Av- 
enue, Allentown, Pennsylvania 

Historian-Reporter: Sara Mae Rohrbach, East 
Centre Avenue, Topton, Pennsylvania 

Counselor: Lloyd Moll, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kutztown, Pennsylvania 


Twentieth 


Epsilon Eta 


Central Michigan College Education, 
Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 
(June 18, 1941) 


President: Dorothy Malaney, Ronan Hall, Mt. 
Pleasant, Michigan 

Secretary: Norvall Bouce, 
Pleasant, Michigan 

Jean Sinclair, Sloan Hall 
Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 

Counselor: Cleon Richtmeyer, Central Michi- 
gan College Education, Mt. Pleasant, Michi- 
gan 


Keeler Union, Mt. 


> 


Epsilon Theta 


Morehead State Teachers College, Morehead, 
Kentucky 
(May 1942) 
William Durham Smart, Carlyle, Ken- 
tucky 
Vice-president: William Snyder Black, Morehead, 
Kentucky 
Secretary: Wilma Englert, Alexandria, Kentucky 
Treasurer: Adele Helen Glass, Grayson, Ken- 
tucky 
Kentucky 
Counselor: Pennebaker, 
Street, Morehead, Kentucky 


Somerset, 


Elizabeth 
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Epsilon Iota 


State Teachers College, Bridgewater, 
Massachusetts 
(May 14, 1942) 


President: Madeleine DeSorcie, 
Street, Monponsett, Massachusetts 

Vice-president: Doris McMorrow, 934 Washing- 
ton Street, Whitman, Massachusetts 

Secretary: Edna Dolber, Washington Avenue, 
Waltham, Massachusetts 

Treasurer: Randall Powers, 
Street, Randolph, 

Historian-Reporter: Ann O’Brien, 439 Moraine 
Street, Brockton, Massachusetts 

Counselor: Paul Huffington, 173 Pleasant Street, 
Bridgewater, Massachusetts 


Monponsett 


550 North Main 


Massachusetts 


Epsilon Kappa 


Michigan State College Agriculture and 
Applied Science, East Lansing, 
Michigan 
(May 23, 1942) 
President: Fairchild, 555 East 
River Street, East Lansing, Michigan 
Vice-president: Ada Hough, Home Management 
House No. East Lansing, Michigan 
Secretary: Mrs. Fairchild, 555 East Grand 
River Street, East Lansing, Michigan 
Treasurer: Alvin Oliver, 328 Grove Street, East 
Lansing, Michigan 
Historian-Reporter: Beth Shaw, 425 North Larch 
Street, Lansing, Michigan 
Counselor: Noll, 152 Orchard Street, East 
Lansing, Michigan 


Grand 


Epsilon Lambda 
College Mines and Metallurgy, Paso, Texas 
(May 27, 1942) 


Counselor: Andrew Hunt, College 
and Metallurgy, Paso, Texas 


Mines 
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ALUMNI CHAPTERS 


Jacksonville Alumni 
Jacksonville, Florida 
(January 1934) 
President: Annie McClean, 2736 Herschel 
Street, Jacksonville, Florida 


Worth Alumni 
Fort Worth, Texas 
(May 1936) 

President: Winnie Bedell, Travis Avenue, 
Fort Worth, Texas 

Vice-president: Polly Harrison, 2001 Washington 
Street, Fort Worth, Texas 

Secretary: Yola Bellamy, 1824 Hurley Street, 
Fort Worth, Texas 

Treasurer: Yola Bellamy, 1824 Hurley Street, 
Fort Worth, Texas 

Historian-Reporter: Lucille Rawlins, 2519 Fifth 
Avenue, Fort Worth, Texas 


Black Hills Alumni 
Spearfish, South Dakota 
(May 25, 1936) 
President: Skarsten, 310 First Avenue, 
Spearfish, South Dakota 


Vice-president: Gertrude Millar, 606 
enue, Spearfish, South Dakota 


Secretary: Ada Hoyman, 123 North Ninth Street, 


Spearfish, South Dakota 
Treasurer: Bennett, 421 North Sixth Street, 
Spearfish, South Dakota 
Counselor: Estella Bennett, 421 North Sixth 
Street, Spearfish, South Dakota 


Houston Alumni 


Houston, Texas 
(February 14, 1941) 


President: (Acting) Adaline McFarland, 
Courtlandt Place, Houston, Texas 

Secretary: Helen Byington, 2211 Watts Road, 
Houston, Texas 

Treasurer: Archer, 4427 Airline Drive, 
Houston, Texas 

Historian-Reporter: Grace Perkins, 738 Court- 
landt Street, Houston, Texas 

Counselor: Edwin Martin, 2341 Quenby Street, 
Houston, Texas 
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